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Some Thoughts on Don Quijote 


By J. G. Sripe 
J. G. Stipe, A.B.’07, LL.D. (Mercer) ’50, Litt.D. (Birmingham-Southern) 


"52, formerly Professor of Spanish, since 1948 Vice-President of Emory 


University, was the speaker at the Phi Beta Kaptpa fall banquet, December 
8, 1952. 


PLAN TO TALK for a few minutes about the most remarkable 
I character I have met and about the book of which he is the hero. 
The title of that book is El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha. It recounts the exploits of a gentleman of good birth and 
better than average natural endowments named Don Quijote, from 
a district in central Spain called la Mancha. 

The subject is so limitless in scope and so inviting in its ramifica- 
tions that I shall have to confine myself to a few remarks about its 
more salient features. 

You are familiar with the argument. In his reading the hero was 
as much addicted to romances of chivalry as a college professor is 
to “whodunits.”” He spent his time from dawn to dusk and from 
dusk to dawn poring over these tales. Finally, from so little sleep- 
ing and so much reading, his brain dried up, and he went completely 
out of his mind. When his wits were gone beyond repair, he came 
to conceive the strangest idea that ever occurred to any madman in 
the world. It appeared to him fitting to restore the glories of the 
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age of chivalry—to roam the world on horseback in quest of adven- 
tures, and to put into practice all that he had read. 

He lost no time in putting his plan into effect. A suit of ancestral 
armor was available. For the lady whom every knight-errant must 
needs have, he chose a country lass and bestowed on her the impos- 
ing name of Dulcinea del Toboso. He persuaded a hapless rustic 
named Sancho Panza—a good man but with very few wits in his 
head—to serve him as squire. Thus prepared, he saddled the raw- 
boned Rocinante and sallied forth to right wrongs, to redress griev- 
ances, and to do away with the abuses that abounded in sixteenth- 
century Spain. 

The first part of this remarkable novel appeared in 1605. Its 
success was immediate and phenomenal. The small reading public 
which Spain then afforded called for some seven reprints during 
1605. How many editions have since appeared is uncertain. A 
conservative estimate puts the number at 700; at the other extreme 
we find an estimate of 1700. The Quijote has been a best seller 
for centuries. 

This amazing popularity soon burst the bounds of Spain and the 
Spanish tongue. Within a decade it had been translated into the 
principal languages of Europe. Subsequently it has been translated, 
not merely into the principal languages of the world, but into such 
restricted tongues as Annamese, Tagalog, and Sanskrit. In fact, it 


has been translated more extensively than any book except the Bible. 

The influence of the Quijote has been world-wide. Allusions and 
adaptations are countless. Illustrators and artists have portrayed 
its personages and events in every manner of form. Massenet’s 


opera is well-known, and many another musician has drawn on it. 
In Mexico City’s Chapultepec Park there is an exquisite fountain 
made of tiles that depict scenes from the Quijote. Representations 
of the lanky knight and his paunchy squire grace fans, matchboxes, 
even streetcar tickets. One ecstatic admirer asserts that Don Qui- 
jote and Sancho are known “‘in the African jungles, in the remote 
islands of Polynesia, in the arctic wastes, and on the Himalayan 
heights."” They are known more widely, indeed, than any pair, flesh- 
and-blood or fictitious, with the possible exception of Adam and Eve. 
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When we seek an explanation of this unparalleled popularity, we 
are likely to fall into oversimplification. To hero worshippers, and 
they abound among Spanish critics, the novel is perfect in every 
respect. This exaggeration cannot be justified. Cervantes cannot 
claim renown as a Stylist or as a craftsman. His novel has attracted 
a horde of critics. Many of them, even while their work has helped 
to elucidate obscure passages, have been engrossed with the trivi- 
alities of verbiage and of historical lore. These meticulous dissec- 
tionists have convicted Cervantes of carelessness, even slovenliness. 
He is guilty of needless repetition, of obscure writing, of obvious 
inconsistencies and contradictions. If Homer nods, Cervantes falls 
sound asleep. Clearly, he never had the time or else never took the 
trouble to reread his manuscript or to examine the printer’s proofs. 

The novel has no plot. It is merely a chain of loosely connected 
episodes after the form of the picaresque genre—an invertebrate 
among literary organisms. Its unity derives solely from its two pro- 
tagonists, and this unity is marred by the inclusion of several inter- 
polations, some of them lengthy, which have no relation to the main 
stream of events. 

These peccadilloes detract but little from the work as a whole. 
The majestic sweep of the Quijote so far transcends nicety of style 
and polished craftsmanship, that the imperfections fade into insig- 
nificance. One would not be disturbed by a flyspeck on the frame 
of the Mona Lisa. 

One outstanding virtue of the Quijote is the universality of its 
appeal. That is why it lends itself so readily to the translator’s pen. 
It has something for men of all climes and all times. There is coarse 
humor and boisterous horseplay for him who needs a belly laugh; 
there is a revealing insight into the intricacies of human nature for 


him who would know his fellow men; there is profound philosophy 


and a wealth of wisdom for him of serious mind. Cervantes has 
Sanson Carrasco say truly, in his impromptu review of the first part 
of the novel: ‘Little children thumb its pages, young people read 
it, the more mature see its values, and the aged reverence it.”’ 
Aubrey Bell, one of the foremost of our American Cervantistas, 
repeats this idea when he recommends that every one read the 
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Quijote at least three times—once in youth, once in middle age, and 
once in old age. 

It has had its appeal, too, for other literary greats. Of it Thomas 
Babington Macaulay says: “Certainly the best novel in the world 
beyond all comparison.”’ Coleridge attributes to Cervantes (along 
with Shakespeare) “the highest creation of genius.” Byron thinks 
that ‘‘in comparison with the pleasure of reading the Quijote, all 
other pleasures fade.’ Feodor Dostoevski calls it “the final and 
greatest utterance of the human mind.”’ Sainte Beuve characterizes 
it as ‘the Bible of humanity.’”’ Joseph Wood Krutch says that “Cer- 
vantes, more than anyone else, created the modern novel.” Her- 
schell Brickell, noted critic of our time, says: “Of all the books ever 
written, Don Quijote is the one that deserves to be kept current.” 

In one respect, depreciation of Cervantes as a craftsman is not 
defensible. His skill at delineation of character is superb. He in- 


dulges in caricature, to be sure, because caricature is an effective 
means of emphasis. But despite this distortion of some character- 
istics, Don Quijote and Sancho are so real, so lifelike, that in the 
popular mind in Spain they are historical personages. 

This trueness to life is achieved, not by description and analysis, 


but by details of action and fluency of dialogue. The author conceals 
himself perfectly. He is not a master of marionettes; he is rather 
a Pygmalion whose creations come to life. He starts the knight and 
the squire on their quest of adventures, and from then on he seems 
powerless to control his erratic stepchildren. He toddles along like 
a newspaper reporter on a political tour, noting what the ludicrous 
pair do and say, but quite unable to foresee what they'll do or what 
they'll say next. 

Cervantes makes effective use of contrast in his portrayal of 
character. Don Quijote is an idealist, chasing unattainable dreams; 
Sancho is a calculating realist. Don Quijote displays a reckless cour- 
age; Sancho is a firm believer in safety first. Don Quijote welcomed 
discomfort, privation, pain; Sancho had great regard for his per- 
sonal comfort, for good food, for plenty of sleep. Don Quijote 
sought the rewards of honor and self-sacrificing service; Sancho 
was moved by self-interest, looking for what he would get out of it. 
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Don Quijote is a medievalist with no interest in cold facts, no incli- 
nation to test his conclusions, with an uncritical reverence for au- 
thority; Sancho is a harbinger of the scientific age, the age of inquiry 
and investigation, the age that was to substitute the pitiless test of 
experiment for metaphysical speculation. Don Quijote today would 
be at the head of some group organized to redeem the world with 
a new “ism’’; Sancho would be a business man and a regular attend- 
ant at his Rotary Club. Don Quijote paid his allegiance to the God 
of Things as They Ought To Be; Sancho to the God of the Things 
That Are. And yet the two come together in a ‘‘oneness that makes 
them the inseparable poles of a single human archetype.” 

Despite the laudable characteristics which I have just catalogued, 
it would be easy to convict Don Quijote of insanity in any court in 
the land. He could not be otherwise. I am not sure what word in 
the jargon of psychiatry would properly apply to his malady. He 
was a monomaniac on the subject of knight-errantry. Well-read, 
intelligent, a man of sane judgment in other respects, the mere men- 
tion of knight-errantry deranged his wits and threw his mind into 
complete disorder. 

The outward manifestation of this mania was his refusal to inter- 
pret what he saw in accepted fashion. His imagination was filled 
with battles, enchantments, tales of love, and all the other trappings 
of knight-errantry. He must perforce make the world what it had 
to be to fit these fancies. So he contrived to behold in his mind 
what he did not see and what did not exist in reality. The necessity 
to create an environment in which knight-errantry could again flour- 
ish drove him to rebel against the conformity of perception which 
the rest of the world observes. 

After all, the assumption that we all see the same things in the 
same way is totally unfounded. There is no such thing as simple 
perception—except perhaps by a newborn babe, and babies can com- 
municate only their most basic needs. There is a universal conspir- 
acy to force conformity on every child. It is a practical arrange- 
ment. Agreement as to which light is green and which is red, for 
example, is a necessity if you drive in Atlanta. 


This conformity is confined to the simpler objects of perception. 
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We, like Don Quijote, see most things in the light of our interests 
and of our previous experience. The botanist looks at a gigantic 
tree and sees nature’s noblest plant with all the intricacies of its 
anatomy and physiology. To the lumberman the same tree is a 
source of boards and beams. To the poet it is a playground for the 
breezes and a trysting place for the birds. 

Another strong count in the indictment against our hero is his 
attitude toward women. If we can trust Sancho, Dulcinea was a 
buxom, somewhat mannish, country lass, more noticeable for lack of 
Lifebuoy and Listerine than for feminine charm. To Don Quijote 
her beauty was superhuman. She had the golden locks, the rosy 
cheeks, the coral lips, and all the other physical perfections which 
poets are accustomed to ascribe to their fair ones. Obviously there 
was a sharp difference of opinion between the squire and his master. 

I am not sure we are all competent experts in this field of contro- 
versy. One young man, otherwise quite sensible and judicious, will 
rave about the beauty of a girl who to another is merely an anemic 
blonde with pimples and big feet. In our time we have seen a king 
abandon an ancient throne for the woman he loved—a woman who, 
to many of good judgment in such matters, was just ‘‘a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair.”’ Let's not be too critical of the Don’s 
opinion of women. We are too vulnerable. Sancho might call up 
on the ouija board and quote a pertinent proverb about those who 
live in glass houses. 

Continuing thought has been devoted by able scholars to the pur- 
pose of the author and to the fundamental meaning of the Quijote. 
Few are willing to accept Cervantes’ simple statement that his aim 
was to destroy the vogue of the pernicious romances of chivalry. 


Such an aim would have been legitimate. It was time for Spain 


to discard heroics and lay aside her shining armor. The world was 
changing. Spain had fallen heir to a vast empire across the seas. 
The long Reconquest was ended. Galileo was forty years old. The 
extravagances of the romances of chivalry were out-of-date. But 
the scope of the novel is too great for the strait jacket of so narrow 
a purpose. 

The verdicts of those who have attempted to interpret the Qui- 
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jote vary widely. The novel has been characterized as autobio- 
graphical—a confession of Cervantes’ own disillusionment with life. 
It has been interpreted as a criticism of contemporary government 
in Spain—as a diatribe against the Inquisition. It has been called a 
commentary on the Middle Ages. One scholar sees it as a treatise 
on insanity. There have been ridiculous attempts to discover eso- 
teric symbolism and to make of the novel a mystic allegory. 

One cannot take too literally what an author himself says about 
his purpose, but a remark which Cervantes puts into the mouth of 
Don Quijote early in the second part may be significant. Speaking 
of the first part, the Don says: “The author, at haphazard and 
without any method, set about the writing of it, being content to let 
things turn out as they might.”’ One feels that this criticism fits more 
nearly the nature of the novel than any that the learned scholars 
have produced. Out of his own experience with life, Cervantes 
created two unique men. He gave one of them a strange mission 
and made him insane to give plausibility to that mission. He sent 
the other along as a contrast and a complement. Then he tells us 
in a fascinating fashion what they did and what they said as they 
went about the inhospitable world in which they found themselves. 

That is the story which bubbled up spontaneously from the crea- 
tive urge of Cervantes. What readers may find in it is quite another 
thing. It is a pity that we cannot recall a Shakespeare or a Cer- 
vantes to this scene of their activities. They would be interested, 
indeed, they would be positively astounded, to learn what the critics 
say of their work. It is significant that the study of a great artistic 
masterpiece reveals much that the artist did not consciously put 
there. That is one test of enduring greatness. 

Genius owes little to learning or knowledge or studied effort. The 
great creative artist works under the compulsion of some mystic 


force of his nature. In scriptural writings we call it inspiration. 
Call it what you will, the same power manifests itself through such 
men as Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

Humorist that he is, Cervantes cannot but deal gently with the 
frailties and foibles of his kind. He seems to stand aside and laugh 
up his sleeve at the extravagances of the idealist and the realist 
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alike. Out of his penetrating insight into the recesses of human 
personality he has given us a symbolic representation of all human- 
ity, and the meaning of his tale is broad enough to embrace all of 
the manifold variations which humanity exhibits. 

The central theme is the baffling puzzle of illusion versus reality. 


In Sancho’s world a windmill is always a windmill. He admitted 
no realities except those which he could perceive with his senses. 
He has the weight of majority opinion on his side. The mad knight, 
on the other hand, saw the world as a product of his disordered 
imagination. His realities were born of fantastic dreams. But it 
does not follow that Sancho’s material realities are more important 
or more potent than Don Quijote’s fancies. We still face the big 
question. Are we the sports and playthings of the material world 
which we know through the five senses? Or are our lives ordered 
and our destinies determined, like Don Quijote’s, by the world 
which we create within ourselves through the mysterious workings 
of mind and spirit? Don Quijote’s distorted mind made it easy for 
him to accept a high degree of self-deception in order that he might 
create an environment in which his ideals might seem, at least, to be 
attainable. Must we who are sane likewise accept self-deception, 
not in the sphere of material things, but in that of the abstract and 
spiritual, in order that our ideals may have some basis of survival ? 
I shall not venture so far beyond my depth as to attempt an answer. 

The Quijote is for many readers, perhaps for most, a comedy. 
True it is rich in comedy—comedy of character, comedy of event. 
There is many a good laugh in the trials and tribulations which beset 
patient Sancho and the embarrassing predicaments into which the 
chaste knight falls. But the novel is not a comedy. Sismondi calls 
it ‘the saddest book ever written.”’ It is at heart a tragedy, an epic 
tragedy; the tragedy of a good and lofty soul who struggles vali- 
antly but vainly against the evils of his day; the tragedy of a cour- 
ageous champion of justice and righteousness who is doomed to 
failure; the tragedy of one who strives ever for the highest and 
noblest and best, and finds himself labelled a lunatic for so doing. 
It is the eternal tragedy of the idealist. 
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New and Old Israel 


By WILLIAM R. CANNON 


Professor Cannon has made two visits to the Near East and contemplates a 
third. He toured the Arab states in the summer of 1951, returning to visit 
Israel the next year. He now plans to spend the months of this summer 
vacation in Turkey. 


SRAEL IS THE YOUNGEST STATE in the family of nations. It was 

born as late as May 14, 1948, having been created by special 
action of the United Nations, which at that time was itself only 
three years old. 

Consequently, when I visited the little republic this past July, it 
was beginning only the fifth year of its sovereign, independent exist- 
ence. I saw it, then, at relatively the same stage in its history as 
some foreign visitor, say from France or Prussia, might have seen 
this country in September of the year 1780. At that time our people 
were in the last and most severe stage of their war for independ- 
ence; the surrender of Cornwallis to George Washington was still 
thirteen months off; there were to be six more divisive and insecure 
years for the colonies under the Articles of Confederation before 
they achieved unity under the Constitution; and no doubt the only 
asset which the foreign visitor could be sure the little republic pos- 
sessed was the determination, ingenuity, and heroism of its people. 

Likewise, I was more impressed by the people of Israel than by 
their land; and the ideals they cherished for the future greatness 
of their country seemed to me bigger and grander than economic 
and political conditions, as | appraised them, justified. 

Though it is true the little state is no longer engaged in open 
hostilities with its neighbors, since an armistice was declared be- 
tween it and the Arab states in 1949, still this armistice is only an 
armed truce, and the threat of open warfare between it and the 
Muslim world is unrelieved. 


| had no more than disembarked from my plane at the little air- 


port than I observed soldiers in such numbers as to make the place 
look like a military cantonment. There is still an ugly, barren ‘‘no 
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man’s land” between the border of Israel and the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan. Late one afternoon, when I| was trying to make 
a picture of the walls of the old city of Jerusalem, which is in Arab 
territory, I evidently came a little too close to that region, for my 
Jewish guide grabbed me and pulled me back to a safe distance. 
With obvious concern, he said to me, ‘Careful, man, these Arab 
soldiers shoot first and then ask questions afterwards!’ There is 
no legitimate trade whatever between the Jews and the Arabs. Of 
course I presume the black market exists in Israel as it does every- 
where else. For example, a certain hostel in Jerusalem has some very 
fine food. But this is due to the fact that many Arabs work there, 
and their friends and relatives on the other side of the line smuggle 
meat across the border to them, so that they are always well fed. 
lor the average Israeli family, no matter how high it may be in 
ihe income bracket, meat is as rare and infrequent a dish served at 
mealtime as pheasant is on the table of the average American house- 
hold. Being a tourist, | was of course served meat on occasion; but, 
realizing the psychological effects upon the digestion of knowing 
that one is eating what he ought not to eat, | asked no questions 
about what kind of meat I was being served. Whatever it was, I 
know this much, that I had never tasted it before. Only United 
Nations personnel and diplomatic agents can pass readily from 
Israel to an Arab state and back again. Though a tourist can, 
through special arrangements, enter Israel from an Arab country, 
he cannot return, for an Israeli visa on a person’s passport invali- 
dates any Arab visa that he may have acquired. For example, Dr. 
Mack B. Stokes, the Rev. Guy K. Hutcherson, and I were in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan in the summer of 1951, and we 
should have liked to have crossed over into Israel and to have vis- 
ited Galilee. This was impossible for us, however, since we had to 


journey from the Kingdom of the Jordan to Lebanon, then to Syria, 
and finally to the state of Iraq. Consequently this past summer, 
when I visited Israel, it was useless for me to attempt to get into 
an Arab state. 


The story of the origin of this new state of Israel is unusual. 
Indeed, like the blueprint of a house designed by an architect, it 
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existed as an ideal in the minds of certain Jewish visionaries before 
it had any reality whatever on land and among a politically func- 
tioning society of people. Here again there is a close similarity 
between it and our own nation. Just as religious persecution in Eng- 
land led our forefathers to dream of a land that they could claim 
as their own and upon which they could build a society after the 
pattern of their dreams, so a few Jews in nineteenth-century Europe, 
realizing both their innate tendency toward separation and the mis- 
understanding of the Gentiles due to their strict religious and social 
practices, dreamed of a land of their own where Jews from all over 
the world could come together and could build again a civilization 
in accordance with the spirit of their racial genius. 

I presume the Dreyfus case of 1894 was the precipitating event 
which brought into existence the Zionist movement. There was a 
little newspaper reporter from Vienna, Theodore Herzl by name, 
who had been appointed by his newspaper to observe the proceed- 
ings of that trial. When Dreyfus was condemned, his fellow off- 
cers of the army of France, cried aloud, “Jew! Judas! Traitor!” 
That was more than Herzl could stand. He realized that, not only 
had the French court, in deference to the army, condemned an inno- 
cent man, but that the condemnation had carried over from the 
man himself to the race which he represented. He thought this was 
a straw in the wind. It indicated the place the Jew was to have in 
the future European society; and perhaps Herzl, through a pro- 
phetic spirit, discerned the treatment which would be accorded the 
Jews in Germany when Hitler came to power. At least that inci- 
dent transformed him from a newspaper reporter into a political 
leader. To him more than to anyone else we owe the origin of the 
Zionist movement. 

The first Zionist Congress was held under his leadership in the 
city of Basel, Switzerland, in the year 1897. ‘The aim of Zionism,” 
it declared, “is to create for the Jews a publicly recognized and 
legally secured home in Palestine.’ This it sought to do, first, by 
strengthening Jewish national consciousness and sentiment through- 
out the world; secondly, by promoting through effective means the 
settlement of Jews in Palestine as industrial and agricultural work- 
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ers; thirdly, by organizing the Jewish people over the world so that 
they could support and comfort the Jews of Palestine in their new 
endeavors; and, fourthly, by taking steps to secure the agreement 
of the great powers of the world supporting the Zionist aims. 

These aims, of course, were not easily carried out. It was twenty 
years, for example, before they made any dent whatsoever upon the 
British government. Finally, on November 2, 1917, through the 
Balfour Declaration his majesty’s government said that it viewed 
with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people. It even promised to use its best endeavor to 
facilitate the achievement of that aim. Yet at the same time it very 
honestly declared that it would not tolerate any prejudice of a 
religious or civil nature that might endanger the rights of non- 
Jewish people in Palestine. Consequently, the Jews were invited 
into Palestine by the British only in such numbers as could be con- 
veniently absorbed in the Arab population. In the year 1920 there 
were only 70,000 Jews in Palestine as over against more than 
700,000 Arabs. For the period of the next nine years the Arabs 
outnumbered the Jews ten to one. 

At the end of the Second World War, however, there were 
500,000 Jews in Palestine—the strength and substance of the new 
nation which took over when Britain ended her mandate on May 
15, 1948. The last phase, therefore, in the realization of the Zion- 
ist ideal was of course the Israeli-Arab war. This conflict, called 
by the people of Israel the War of Liberation, began November 
30, 1947, and it ended by the armistice agreement with Egypt in 
February 1949. The Jews proved themselves strong enough to hold 
what land they had acquired against the Arabs. And the new state 
which they had set up contained 8,100 square miles, about eighty 
per cent of the area of Palestine that had been under the control of 
the British mandate. The terms of the armistice fixed the bound- 
aries between the Jews and the Arabs and stated that these bound- 
aries could not be changed except by the consent of both parties. 

My second day in Israel was a history lesson in the battles and 
successes of the war. | took a bus trip from the city of Tel Aviv, 
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down through the Negev to the ancient city of Beersheba, where 
Abraham and his servants and cattle had encamped. That drive, 
which consumed the entire day, was like a trip with a guide through 
Chickamauga Park or the battlefield of Gettysburg. Our bus driver 
was at the same time our guide; and though he knew very little 
about the ancient history of the land, he knew by rote every incident 
in the development of modern Israel, for he was a patriot as well 
as a tradesman and he had fought the Arab on the very soil that 
we were traversing. I asked him to point out to me the Hebrew 
town of Jamnia, where the books of the Old Testament canon had 
been agreed upon; he looked at me in amazement, but he could tell 
me all about Yibna, which is its modern name, for an invasion by 
the Arabs had been successfully repulsed there. 

In form of government, this new state of Israel is a republic. 
Like our own nation, it has executive, judiciary, and legislative 
branches of the government. However, its legislative assembly, 
known as Knesset Hagdola, consists of only one house, to which 
members are elected by popular vote on a territorial basis, as in this 
country. There are in Israel now only about 125,000 Arabs, but 
these people are allowed three representatives in the Knesset. The 
president of the republic is chosen by this legislative branch of the 
government. The first President of Israel, who was still alive when 
I was in the country, was Doctor Chaim Weizmann, born in Motele, 
Russia, November 27, 1874. This man had migrated to Britain 
when he was young, had attained distinction in the field of science, 
and had given all of his spare time to the Zionist movement. He 
died only recently, in the fall of 1952. The two strongest political 
parties in Israel are: first, the Moderate Socialists, who in the first 
election of January 25, 1949, won forty-six seats in the assembly 
and consequently gave to the nation its first prime minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, who has been able to rule only by a coalition of four 
parties; second, the Mapam, or left-wing socialists, for there is in 
Israel a strong sentiment for Communism. The Communists are 
not in the majority, however, and Russia’s recent action against the 
Jews has put that philosophy in disfavor among a great number of 
the people. 
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All restrictions on immigration into Israel have been lifted. The 
population has swollen, having risen in number from approximately 
half a million Jews at the beginning of the republic to 1,230,000. 
In addition to the large Muslim minority, there are 35,000 Chris- 
tians and 15,000 of other faiths. Most of the Arabs have of course 
deserted the land; for, when I was in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan in 1951, there were around 600,000 Arab refugees from 
Israel. They were living on barren soil near the cities in tents made 
out of goats’ hides. | visited a colony of them between Jerusalem 
and Hebron and stopped for a meal at a Christian missionary hos- 
pital, where the servants of the cross were ministering to their 
physical and spiritual needs. The Jews say, however, that these 
Arabs left Israel of their own free will, that the Jews did not expel 
them but rather encouraged them to stay and work along with them 
in the building of a new nation. Nazareth in Galilee has retained a 
large Arab majority in its population. | understand that many of 
these Arabs have adopted the Christian faith. 

Israel is still primarily an agricultural country, though she has 
modernized the methods of agriculture and is able to produce once 
again in abundance. The contrast between the soil under cultiva- 
tion in Israel and in the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan is amaz- 
ing. The latter still carries on in methods similar to those used in 
the time of Christ. The land is barren, for it has been the habit of 
the Arabs through the centuries to destroy trees. But in Israel the 
desert regions have been made to blossom like the rose. Galilee is 
now, as it was in the days of King Saul and King David, reforested, 
with green fields and running brooks and land under cultivation. 
The country has begun to manufacture also. Her chief exports are 
not only citrus fruits, fruit juices, and olive oil, but also false teeth, 
textiles, brushes, pharmaceutical products, fountain pens, and chemi- 
cals, some of the last designed for military use. 

But this new republic, the youngest in the family of nations, with 
a history of no more than five years, is situated in one of the oldest 
lands known to man, with a history extending back to the dawn of 
civilization, when the Pharaohs ruled in Egypt and when the civili- 
zation between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers was at its height. 
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The student of the Bible, for example, thinks of it, first, as the land 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Then he thinks of it as the 
land of promise offered by God to Moses and the Hebrew slaves 
in the land of Egypt, and he watches them enter and possess it 
under the banners of Joshua and of Caleb and sees it involved in 
the struggles between the judges and the native populations who 
resisted Israel’s march. He knows it as the kingdom of Solomon 
and David, as the object of concern of the prophets and of the law- 
givers, and finally as the land where Jesus lived and worked and 
wrought his miracle of redemption. 

But the history of this land is not confined to the events described 
in the Bible. The Roman conquest, for example, which tolerated 
so much of Jewish tradition and custom and allowed the people to 
go their own way even after Jerusalem had fallen to Pompey on a 
Sabbath in the month of June, 63 B.C., finally became impatient 
with Jewish recalcitrance and armed resistance and, under the gen- 
eralship of Titus, in A.D. 70, leveled Jerusalem to the ground, 
leaving no stone of the Temple standing upon another. This de- 
struction of the Temple really terminated Jewish civilization in the 
land of its origin. Christianity had not been up to that time, and 
indeed was never to be, strong there; consequently, when the fanati- 
cal armies of Mohammed swept into the land in the seventh cen- 
tury, the armies of resistance were easily vanquished, that territory 
was annexed to the expanding Islamic empire, and the people were 
subjugated to the crescent, the sign of the new religion. Thus for 
a period of 1,314 years, from A.D. 634 to 1948, the land was under 
the influence of the Islamic religion and the Arabic culture. To be 
sure, it was invaded by the armies of the crusaders who came to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the Mohammedan infidel in the 
eleventh century; and though no less than six strong military cam- 
paigns were in the subsequent three centuries waged against the 
Muslims, still the iron grip of Islam was not broken. Even the cru- 
sader kingdom, known as the Kingdom of Jerusalem, which was 
set up as a result of the First Crusade in the year 1099 and which 
was overcome by the armies of the great Saladin a century later, 
had no real influence upon the native populations around it. It was 
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an importation of the Christian West, and died when the knights 
and merchants who brought it there were expelled. The tourist 
naturally finds in Israel, therefore, much in the architecture and art 
that survives the spirit and form of Muslim civilization. 

However, there are many ruins which date back to Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament times. Most of these are found, of 
course, in that fertile region to the north known as Galilee. I spent 
most of my time in this section, and except for modern methods of 
agriculture it looks very much as I imagine it looked in the days of 
our Lord. 

The little village of Nazareth, where Jesus was reared, is nestled 
in the hills, and when one goes to the edge of town, he comes to the 
cliff known as the Mountain of Precipitation, said to be the spot 
where the townspeople brought Jesus when they tried to kill him 
after his first appearance in their synagogue. The synagogue itself, 
of course not the same building, but on the ground where the origi- 
nal structure stood, is still used for the purpose of worship and 
stands in the heart of the village. I climbed up a dirty narrow street 
with an Arab guide just to spend about ten minutes.in its sanctuary. 

Most of my time in Nazareth was spent in the Catholic church 
which was built over the spot where the house of Joseph and Mary 
stood and where the boy Jesus worked and played. Indeed, the 
guides carry the tourist down into a cavern below the altar of the 
church, which cavern is probably on the street level of Jesus’ day, 
to a place where tradition says the angel appeared to Mary and 
announced to her that she was to be the mother of Christ. In an- 
other place one is shown the carpenter’s shop where Joseph plied 
his trade and where the boy Jesus assisted him as he worked. 

I was drawing water at the center of town, a fountain which was 
in use in Jesus’ day, when I heard a voice crying to me, “Mr. Can- 
non! Mr. Cannon!’ And I turned around to see a familiar face. 
The boy who shouted to me was a former Emory student, Paul 
Rowden by name. While in Emory he was a medical student. But 
he had a transformation of purpose and entered the church as a 
missionary. He is now head of the Baptist mission in the city of 
Nazareth, and he and his wife maintain a Christian school com- 
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posed of Arab children. | would not be surprised, therefore, if I 

learned of the organization of an Emory club in the Holy Land. 
The most vivid impression I carried away with me from the Holy 

Land was the scene of the Sea of Galilee, only thirteen miles long 


and seven miles wide, so that one can stand almost anywhere around 
it and see the length and breadth of its waters. To me it looked like 
a miniature lake situated in the center of a model made by a real 
estate dealer of some suburb that he planned to develop. In the 
heat of the July afternoon, I took off my clothes and went swimming 
in it. | thought about the disciples who went in to catch fish, and 
for a time | imagined that I was back in the first century when 
Jesus called Andrew and Peter, James and John, and asked them 
to leave their nets and to be his disciples. 

There is, as you would expect, an incongruity between the past 
and the present that exists in graphic form before your very eyes 
when you visit Israel. Really | know of no more progressive state 
in the modern world than this new state created by the Jews, and 
I know of no other people more eager to succeed and bring about 
a civilization which they themselves have originated. At the same 
time anyone who has any appreciation at all of history realizes that 
everywhere he walks has been traversed by the heroes of long ago, 
“those men of faith who subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, in weakness were 
made strong, waxed nighty in war, and put to flight armies of 
aliens.” 

We can but hope that the little new republic will recapitulate its 
ancient history. This it can do only if it proves that it is economi- 
cally self-sufhcient, that by trade with its Arab neighbors it can 
compensate them, and give them more besides, for all they have 
lost through the Israeli conquest, and that it can create a civiliza- 
tion morally strong, like the one represented by the prophets of the 
Old Testament and envisioned by Jesus in the principles of his Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 





The Whodunit Without Apology 


By NepRA TyRe 


Nedra Tyre is herself a practitioner of the whodunit type of fiction, as witness 
Mouse in Eternity, reviewed in the June 1952 issue of THE EMory Unt- 
VERSITY QuUARTERLY. [ler most recent novel, Death of an Intruder, is re- 
viewed in this number. 


HE PREFACE to Fanny Burney’s Evelina, or The History of 
A Young Lady’s Introduction to the World, published in 1778, 
might be appropriately borrowed and put into apt usage by the 
writer of detective novels in 1953: 
In the republic of letters there is no member of such inferior 
rank, or who is so much disdained by his brethren of the quill, 
as the humble novelist; nor is his fate less hard in the world at 
large, since, among the whole class of writers, perhaps not one 
can be named of which the votaries are more numerous but less 
respectable. 


For “humble novelist’? substitute ‘“‘detective novelist’ and one 
need alter nothing else in the statement to make it apposite, even as 
the clock ticks now, to the questionable literary position of the 
writer of whodunits. 

Before any pertinent remarks are made about the situation of the 
whodunit and the whodunjt writer, perhaps it would be best to define 
what the whodunit is. All too commonly it is lumped into the vague 
classification of mystery fiction; but just as the novel has its various 
facets and divisions, even though they may overlap—such as the 
philosophical novel, the novel of manners, the historical novel, the 
sociological novel—so the mystery or suspense novel has specific 
forms: the supernatural novel, the horror story, the crime story, 
the Gothic novel, the espionage novel (nicknamed the cloak and dag- 
ger), and the detective or whodunit novel. There is also a whole 
school of writers who deal with the reporting and analysis of actual 


crimes, both historical and contemporary. The masters of this type 


are Edmund Pearson, William Roughead, and Edgar Lustgarten. 
For those who revel in the intricacies of courts of law, the long 
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drawn out and often colorful, though usually painful, progress of 
trial by jury, there are transcript records of harrowing cases from 
that of Mary Queen of Scots to the fairly recent trials in England 
of the traitors in World War II. 

Some gourmets relish all these categories having to do with crime 
and horror; many are finicky in their taste and abhor anything but 
one kind, the straight whodunit. In this particular type of novel a 
crime is committed—almost always a murder—and a detective, 
either of the regular police force, or a private one, the ubiquitous 
hard-boiled private eye of American fiction, undertakes to solve the 
crime and effect the punishment of its perpetrators. Though the 
detective’s activities may have variations, actually his maneuvers are 
as prescribed as those of the premier danseuse in a classic ballet; 
he moves with some deviation but inexorably toward the discovery 
of the criminal. There is order in the whodunit’s presentation of 
events and method in its action and denouement. The author 
matches his wits against ours. Often he will win, so that we are 
surprised at the outcome; sometimes, without so much as a slight 
glance toward the end, we can arrive at the solution by following the 
spoor of the clues and interpreting the psychology of the criminal. 

The detective story is a relatively recent development, and though 


there are those who designate Daniel as the first detective in expos- 


ing Susanna’s accusers, the detective story did not spring from such 
ancient and apocryphal sources. Its invention was the brilliant work 
of Edgar Allan Poe. The date of publication was 1841 and the title 
was “The Murders in the Rue Morgue.’ Wilkie Collins produced 
the first great detective novel, The Moonstone, which was published 
in 1868. Many devotees insist it has not been bettered; on the other 
hand there are violent reactionaries, adamantine and incorrigible, 
who maintain it is no detective story at all. In 1887 in 4 Study in 
Scarlet Beeton’s Christmas Annual introduced the most brilliant 
and most popular detective a grateful world has known, Sherlock 
Holmes. Many people maintain that his is the most famous name 
in all—all, mind you, not just the detective field—English fiction. 

Masters of the novel proper have tried their hands at the who- 
dunit, vide Dickens in Bleak House and The Mystery of Edwin 
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Drood and William Faulkner in Intruder in the Dust and Knight's 
Gambit. Presidents have read it with extreme satisfaction: Lincoln 
admired Poe, the taste of Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
detective stories is well known. Philip Guedalla designated the 
form as the normal recreation of noble minds; as long ago as 1901 
G. K. Chesterton called the detective story a perfectly legitimate 
form of art. Joseph Wood Krutch, Louise Bogan, Jacques Barzun, 
George Orwell, and many others have defended its merits and have 
written of their delight in the medium. 

Surely all this advocacy would seem justification enough of the 
whodunit. But it is not. Why then does belittling of the detective 
novel persist? Why does the reader admit with apology that he 
likes it? Why does the non-reader dismiss it as trash? 

Some of the reasons for the disparagement of the whodunit are 
based on fallacies. The first of these is that detective fiction is writ- 
ten for money, and therefore that its practitioners aim for popu- 
larity instead of quality. It does not matter how conclusive the 
refutation may be—that a detective novel seldom earns for its 
writer the small advance he receives from his publisher—the fable 
persists that he is making money, that he is doing what the Grub 
Street journalists have always done, boiling his pot; in this meretri- 
cious way he is tiding himself over, presumably until he can settle 
himself down to more serious writing. Whereas the truth is that 
if a writer is out for money and brash enough to court the buying 
public, even the most summary inspection of sales figures, book club 
selections, and best-seller lists will show him that the whodunit is 
anathema, and he had best turn his hand and talent to the historical 
novel, the religious novel, the war novel, or the erotic novel. To be 


hackneyed but baldly accurate, crime in fiction as in fact does not pay. 


A second fallacy has to do with the simplicity of writing detec- 
tive fiction; anybody can do it, and a form to which anyone can turn, 
so the fallacy continues, is not worth much respect. Raymond Chand- 
ler, an unmistakable master in a certain genre of the whodunit, 
pointed out long ago that the detective story is dificult to write well 
and that good specimens of it are rarer than good serious novels. 
There is nothing at all simple about its composition; its form is as 
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stylized and prescribed as the sonnet; whoever attempts it is denied 
the freedom of the conventional novel. 

Another fallacy pertains to the attitude of the reader. He reads 
detective fiction, he will tell you, for escape, and because the who- 
dunit is a type of escape mechanism, he seems to deny that it has 
any value. The refutation to that has been repeated so often that 
it will be offered here in the briefest statement. All reading, it 
should be obvious to everyone, except that which is done for infor- 
mation, is escape. 

A fairly serious charge may be made against the writers of detec- 
tive fiction for the low estate in which their medium is held. Many 
of them have deprecated or at least minimized the worth of their 
profession. Dorothy L. Sayers, after her own glorious contribu- 
tion to the field in all its aspects—the short story, the novel, as an 
anthologist, as a critic, all of the highest quality—left it in the 
thirties for theological and philosophical writing. Conan Doyle 
expressed displeasure over Sherlock Holmes’s success and was irked 
by the popularity of his detective stories over his other writing. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this was that of the master- 
inventor Poe, who after creating the form deserted it after writing 
only three stories. The latest notable case is that of Graham 


Greene, who was not a writer of detective stories but whose impres- 


sive earlier work belongs to the classification of mystery-suspense ; 
he abandoned the writing of these “‘entertainments,”’ as he termed 
them, and went on to the composition of serious fiction, where he 
has not uniformly maintained the high standard of his “entertain- 
ments.”’ In spite of what amounts to denigration by some of its 
writers, the field has always been attractive to respectable, even 
eminent, practitioners: Oxford dons, English silks and barristers, 
professors and poets, opera stars. 

DeQuincey in his delightful satire “On Murder Considered as 
One of the Fine Arts” wrote that “Murders have their little dif- 
ferences and shades of merit, as well as statues, pictures, oratorios, 
cameos, intaglios or what not,” and certainly, though I maintain 
that the whodunit needs no apology and in fact has earned an hon- 
orable place for itself in fiction, I do not imply that all its wares 
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are equally attractive. No one would deny that mediocrity abounds 
in detective fiction, but mediocrity is everywhere around us, in music, 


in architecture, in painting, in poetry, in government, in ourselves; 
but so long as a small part of all that exists is superlative we need 
not apologize for the rest. Even the superlative of any art will not 
appeal to all. In letters, the lover of Hardy is not necessarily the 
admirer of Mrs. Woolf; the incomparable Miss Austen is not every- 


one’s novel-meat; Hemingway and Thackeray are not destined to 
please the selfsame public, good though each may be. The same 
applies to detective fiction, and the brilliantly unobtrusive Henry 
Gamadge of Elizabeth Daly could hardly court the audience for the 
hard-boiled private eye, Philip Marlowe; Dorothy Sayers’s Lord 
Peter might be too debonair for the fans of Mr. Gardner’s Perry 
Mason. 

As the reader searches, then, for the kind of detective novel most 
pleasing to his taste, and as he adds to his knowledge of the field, 
he is able to make certain generalizations. No country, he is likely to 
conclude, has contributed so much to the development of the who- 
dunit as England. Though the immortal Holmes has flourished 
there and Conan Doyle and the male writer generally of the English 
detective novel has been widely successful, it is perhaps the women 
writers who are preéminent in great Britain: Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Agatha Christie, Margery Allingham. The opposite is true in the 
United States: while many women write detective stories, the men 
have been the outstanding performers—Ellery Queen, Raymond 
Chandler, John Dickson Carr, Dashiell Hammett, Erle Stanley 
Gardner. In this country detective fiction flourishes apace on the 
West Coast and in the East; in the South, for all our fine novelists 
and poets and playwrights, we have made no notable contribution 
to the whodunit since the Boston-born Virginian Poe invented 
the form. 

There has been no intention in these brief comments to extol the 
detective novel or to pretend that it has qualities which it does not 
own. There is no claim that it is literature of the first rank, but 
neither the avid reader nor the persistent performer need apologize 
for a form that within its prescribed limits offers pleasure in its tell- 
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ing, pace, interest and wit in its unfolding, and variety in its back- 
ground and characterizations. At a time of certain obscurities in 
many of the arts and much of our living, the whodunit is ingratiat- 
ing enough and clear enough to court the reader's interest and to 
seek to please him. Its merits have earned it a certain distinction 
and it is entitled to a position of literary respect. 





Song Without Words 


By Joun C. STEPHENS, JR. 


I saw a something 
Within the silent treasury of night; 
Real it was, 
Although I could not prove it with my sight. 


It glistered not, 

And yet its beauty touched my very soul; 
Substantial it was, 

As figured in the Scripture words of Paul. 


I cannot tell 

What it was; it transcends mortal voice. 
But now I know 

Concerning God there is no human choice. 





A Georgia County’s Historical Assets 


By JAMgEs C. BONNER 
James C. Bonner, A.B.J. (Georgia) ’26,M.A. (Georgia) 36, Ph.D. (North 


Carolina) '43, Professor of History at Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, was Visiting Professor of History at Emory in Fall Quar- 
ter 1952. 


W HEN THE PEOPLE of the Old Dominion lost the art of farm- 
ing, long after their lands had become denuded of productive 
soil, they turned to the tourist business with phenomenal success. 
They collected and collated their historical records and converted 
many local archives into happy and productive hunting grounds for 
American genealogists who possessed Virginian ancestors. They 
discovered by research the significant historical events connected 
with various localities, erected appropriate and attractive markers, 
and integrated, as far as it was possible to do so, their highway and 
parks system with historical sites. Their dilapidated ante-bellum 
mansions soon found a ready market among retired businessmen 
from the more prosperous and noisier states to the northward. 
Many of these places were converted into dude plantations, which 
today not only lend dignity and charm to the Virginia countryside 
but also contribute much to the taxable resources of the communities 
in which they are located. The late Benito Mussolini is said to have 
recognized the American’s penchant for visiting historical land- 
marks when he decided to exploit the ancient ruins of the Roman 
Empire, and ordered the erection of suitable markers. He encour- 
aged the construction of hotels and attractive eating places and 
m de the Italian trains run on schedule. Before the outbreak of 
World War II he attracted a tourist trade which did much to re- 
dress the unfavorable trade balance of a sick Italian economy. 
History is essentially a cultural matter, and the quest for a better 
understanding of the past should forever remain the primary con- 


cern of the historian. There are many unexplored economic possi- 


bilities, however, in both its research productions and its source 
materials. In the final analysis, a fairly accurate measure of the 
economic as well as the cultural and intellectual status of any com- 
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monwealth can be determined by the degree to which its people 
appreciate their historical traditions and have conserved their his- 
torical resources. 

Each of the three main geographic regions of Georgia has its own 
peculiar claims to historical significance. The colonial period of the 
state’s history is identified with a narrow belt along the coast whose 
tidewater swamp lands made possible what was perhaps the most 
picturesque institution of the earlier period, the rice plantation. In 
direct contrast, North Georgia became a region of small subsistence 
farmsteads, and it was one of the last Indian frontiers east of the 
Mis:‘ssippi. Between these two regions is a broad belt comprising 
more than half the area of the state, where the cotton plantation 
and the slavery regime reached their fullest development. This 
region, loosely referred to as Middle Georgia, provided the setting 
for the major cultural, political, and economic achievements of the 
late ante-bellum period. 

Lying in the heart of the old plantation belt of Middle Georgia 
is Hancock County, a typical rural community whose county seat, 
Sparta, has today a population of less than two thousand inhabi- 
tants. This county once possessed all the characteristics of the tra- 
ditional plantation community, and its people proclaimed a way of 
life which approached if it did not actually equal that of the roman- 
tic tradition of Southern ante-bellum history. Numbered among its 
citizens were people who made profound contributions to the state’s 
political, cultural, and economic life, and whose fame reached far 
beyond the limits of Georgia. Among these were statesmen such as 
William J. Northen, Charles J. McDonald, John Forsyth, Walter 
T. Colquitt, and Dixon Hall Lewis; Nathan Beman and George 
Foster Pierce, clergymen; and Richard Malcolm Johnston, the au- 
thor. A naturalist of wide fame, born in Hancock County, was 
Gideon Linsecum, whose writings achieved international circulation 
under the sponsorship of Charles Darwin. 

It was in the field of agricultural enterprise, however, that Han- 
cock’s citizens achieved widest recognition. Farmers from all parts 
of the South made pilgrimages to this community to learn some- 
thing about a progressive type of agriculture which their people 
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were developing. Their methods embraced an intelligent considera- 
tion of grasses, livestock, crop rotation, fertilizers, improved tillage, 
and soil conservation. A South Carolinian, in 1860, commenting 
upon the fame and attractiveness of the community, called it the 
‘Modern Mecca”’ and described vividly “its white mansions, gar- 
dens and orchards, with all tl ¢ unmistakable signs of taste, comfort, 
and plenty in evidence.”” One observer of li ».tock herds wrote that 
‘Red Devons and roan Durhams may be found everywhere in the 
place once occupied by the spotted, dappled, and boney,” and that 
neat horizontal tillage was then a general practice instead of rows 
that previously were plowed straight across the field, up hill and 
down. Daniel Lee, a nationally known agricultural commentator 
of that day, stated that in the matter of terracing this section ex- 
celled all that he had seen anywhere else in the Union. “No county 
in Georgia can produce more intelligence and refinement than Han- 
cock,” wrote the editor of an Alabama journal, “‘and its agricul- 
tural skill and energy are preeminent.” Thus numerous contempo- 
rary records from many parts of the South tell an amazing story of 
this county’s agricultural progress of a century ago. 

Hancock County produced a leader of note in nearly every phase 
of agricultural development. Dimos Ponce by 1845 had worked 
out a regional scheme for crop control remarkably similar to that 
of the New Deal of the 1930's, even in the details of state, county, 
and individual farmer allotments. Both the philosophy and the 
essential administrative techniques of the Roosevelt cotton control 
program were practiced by Hancock farmers during the Civil War 
in an effort to stimulate food production for the Confederate armies. 
Ponce came very near to international fame in another type of agri- 
cultural enterprise. While experimenting with methods of destroy- 
ing fungi in his vineyard, he seems to have anticipated the discovery 
of Bordeaux Mixture, a fungicidal mixture credited with saving the 
French wine industry in the late nineteenth century. The record of 
his experiments has recently been uncovered through fragmentary 
reports which he published in the Southern Cultivator in 1862, sev- 
eral years prior to the announcement of the famous discovery of 
the Frenchman, Alexis Millardet. 
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Among the county’s best-known farmers were David and Thomas 
Dickson. The former was perhaps the South’s outstanding pioneer 
in improved methods of growing cotton. A Southwest Tennessean 
pronounced the Dickson strain “the best cotton by 250 pounds per 
acre” that he had ever planted. Dickson was perhaps the first ex- 
tensive user of commercial fertilizer in the growing of cotton in 
the Lower South, and it was he who perfected the techniques of its 
application. By 1860 he had bought $38,000 worth of the product, 
amassed a considerable fortune, and acquired the sobriquet, “prince 
of Southern farmers.”’ 

Thomas Dickson shared his brother’s fame as a result of his suc- 
cess in growing corn. The Dickson method, involving initial deep 
plowing in the preparation of the soil and shallow plowing there- 
after, has stood the test of a century’s practice. In a blacksmith 
shop at Sparta the Dicksons developed what was known as the 
‘Dickson sweep” or winged scrape, for use in the cultivation of cot- 
ton and corn. It too has remained to the present day a basic imple- 
ment for the necessary shallow cultivation of the South’s two prin- 
cipal crops. 

James Thomas was another painstaking experimenter who lived in 
Hancock County. By keeping a meticulous worksheet and records of 
his production and labor costs he demonstrated that Negroes would 
perform their work more efficiently if given a five-minute rest period 
after each half-hour of active labor. ‘They will quit work at night 
as fresh as they entered it in the morning and demonstrate it by 
dancing and patting juber,” he reported, “whtlst your neighbor's 
negroes will get slow by 12 o’clock, still slower by night, and half 
the young negroes will drop to sleep without their supper.” These 
Hancock planters recognized, as employers of free labor were to 
learn several decades later, that a law of diminishing returns neces- 
sitates restrictions upon conditions and hours of work. 

John Thomas also devoted much attention to grasses and live- 
stock. He visited the grasslands of Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and he tested on his plantation all varieties of grass which 
came to his attention. Hancock planters were among the first to 


devise methods of controlling Bermuda, using this grass successfully 
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before 1850 in a system of crop rotation. ‘‘With us everybody has 
learned how to use and how to appreciate Bermuda grass,”’ wrote 
a Hancock farmer in 1844. ‘“True, it is like some of our more valu- 
able negroes—has no respect for lazy white folks.” The Terrell 
grass, popularized by Dr. William Terrell of Sparta, was for many 
years the only winter grass grown in that part of the South. It was 
Terrell who in 1854 endowed a chair of agricultural chemistry at 
the University of Georgia, and thus laid the foundation for the state 
college of agriculture at Athens. A New York journal of the period 
pointed out that this gift of $20,000 established the first liberally 
endowed chair of agriculture in the United States. 

Edmund Monroe Pendleton, another physician, wrote a book on 
scientific agriculture which was among the first books used as college 
texts in agriculture in the country. As a physician, he interested 
himself in the diseases to which Negroes seemed more susceptible, 
as a result of their work and living conditions, than were whites. 
He studied the relation of racial background and climate to disease 
and sought to lower death rates from malaria and tuberculosis, so 
common among the slaves of Middle Georgia. Carlyle Pollock 
Beman Martin became well-known throughout the South for his 
‘farm school experiment,” which in many ways was a precursor of 
the district agricultural schools established in 1906, and of the pres- 
ent system of vocational agriculture in high schools. He renounced 
the older manual labor school idea and placed agricultural instruc- 
tion upon “‘a sound, respectable academic basis.”’ A firm in Balti- 
more was among the many business concerns throughout the coun- 
try which donated equipment to his educational enterprise at Mont- 
pelier, in Monroe County. 

Thomas J. Smith’s ‘Essay on Manures” won a prize offered by 
the Southern Central Agricultural Society in 1859. John P. Sykes 
produced what was termed the best Georgia-grown hog in 1860. 
John Bonner’s barns and plantation accessories were the marvel of 
visitors to that section of Georgia. Bonner was said to be the first 
importer of Berkshire hogs, buying them directly from the famous 
English breeder, Sidney Hawes, and securing authentic pedigrees. 
Joel Crawford and Samuel Devereaux were widely-known for their 
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interest and skill in the culture of grapes. The former imported 
cuttings from France while the latter developed the native stock. 
Devereaux ran a tavern near Sparta on the main route to Alabama 
and the Southwest. Scions of his famous vine easily found their 
way to other parts of the South, and Devereaux wine became popu- 
lar at social gatherings as far west as New Orleans. 

Richard Shipp Hardwick is credited with the introduction into 
Georgia of contour plowing and terracing. Hardwick's original 
paper on “Hillside Ditching’’ was read before the Hancock Plant- 
ers’ Club at Sparta in 1841. Subsequently it was published in Ed- 
mund Ruffin’s Farmer's Register, and republished in every impor- 
tant agricultural journal in the Lower South before the Civil War 
and in many newspapers. Concerning Hardwick's system, the Mil- 
ledgeville Recorder said that ““The country owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Hardwick for the improvement of its land, which has been 
so much aided by his practical method.”” From Three Point Place, 
Tennessee, a planter wrote: “I do fec! that I am under lasting obli- 
gation to Captain Hardwick, for until | was put in possession of 
his valuable communication I had well nigh become disgusted with 
myself as a practical farmer.”” A Houston County farmer sug- 
gested in 1856 that a monument be erected in Georgia commemo- 
rating Hardwick as a public benefactor. ‘‘My farm is worth treble 
what it was,” he affirmed, ‘‘and I am indebted to Mr. Hardwick 
for it.” 

Almost a century has passed since Georgians were thinking of 
erecting a monument to commemorate the work of Richard S. Hard- 
wick for the conservation of the soil. The Civil War came at the 
time when the campaign to raise funds began, and that war pro- 
duced such violent dislocations in the life of the people that Hard- 
wick’s name and fame rapidly fell into oblivion. Probably not more 
than a half-dozen people in Georgia today know of his place in the 
economic life of the region, and no monument stands to remind 
them of it. 

The dearth of general knowledge concerning the remarkable 
achievements of people in this community cannot be attributed to 
the absence of manuscript materials on the history of the county. 
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Practically all of the public records of this county are extant. Housed 
in the attic of the Hancock County Court House, where they are 
subject to destruction by fire, rodents, and moisture, is a truck load 
of poorly classified human documents dating as far back as the 
Revolution. Incidentally, the public as well as research workers are 
generally denied access to this rich and wasting store of material. 

While the present citizens of Hancock County may be more or 
less indifferent to their local history, perhaps it would be possible for 
this once-famous Middle Georgia community again to attract the 
attention of tourists through an intelligent organization of its rich 
historical resources, involving the erection of durable and legible 
markers and the resurrection of its colorful and significant past. 
It can also provide a rich store of ancestors. 

It would be well for those who are interested in attracting tour- 
ists to realize that hunting ancestors is a more popular and fascinat- 
ing pastime than hunting quail and shooting deer. Ancestor hunting 
is pursued largely by those who have passed middle age, or have 
retired from business life, and the avocation is limited to neither 
sex. Those who are interested in family history usually possess 
money and the leisure for travel, and they are prime business targets 
for hotels, gasoline stations, and eating establishments. 

It would be well also to ponder the number of Americans living 
today west of the Chattahoochee, the Mississippi, and the upper 
reaches of the Rio Grande who have Georgia ancestors. Many of 
these point with pride to a forebear who originated in old Hancock. 
The records of the Eighth Census show that in 1860 there were 
83,000 natives of Georgia then living in Alabama, and there were 
large numbers of Georgia-born citizens in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas. There were 23,000 in the new state of 
Texas alone. It should be noted that this westward migration of 
Georgians did not end in 1860. There are tens of thousands of 
people today, from Alabama to California, who are compelled to 
come to Georgia when seeking their ancestral altar or running down 
genealogical data. At least Georgia has one tourist asset unmatched 
by Florida sun. This is an asset that Hancock County and many 
other Georgia communities could legitimately and profitably exploit. 
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Five Ballades of Francois Villon 


By G. P. CuTTINO 


Professor Cuttino has completed a translation of the ballades of Francois 
Villon (1431-c.1489), the first and one of the greatest of French lyric poets, 
in which he has sought to achieve a direct colloquial style freed from the false 
archaisms and other literary artifices of most earlier versions. 


Ballade of Ladies of Other Years 


Dictes moy ou, n’en quel pays 
y ou, q y 


Pray tell me where, beyond what seas 
Is Roman Flora, fair of face, 

Thais or Alcibiades, 

Of equal lineage, equal grace; 

And Echo leading endless chase 
Above the river and the mere, 

Whose beauty bore no mortal trace? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 


Where is the learned Heloise, 

Whose love brought Peter Abelard 

A eunuch’s penance on his knees 

At Saint-Denis in a cloistered yard; 
Where is the queen with soul so hard 
That Buridan, sack bound, should steer 
A course down the Seine in wet discard? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 


Queen Blanche as white as fleur-de-lys 
Who sang a siren’s muted strain, 
Bietris, big-foot Berthe, Allis, 

And Arembour who held the Maine, 
And Joan the good who quit Lorraine, 
Burnt at Rouen on an English bier, 
Mother of God, where are they lain? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
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Envoy 


O Prince, seek not to know this week 
Where they may be, or yet this year, 
While this refrain returns to speak: 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 


Flora is the celebrated courtesan mentioned by Juvenal, Satires, ii. 9. Thais 
will be familiar to those who know the works of Massenet and Anatole France. 
Alcibiades is probably to be identified with the name Boethius cites in praise 
of heroic beauty. Villon, who was never too attentive at lectures, probably 
caught the name indistinctly. Héloise and Abelard are too well-known for 
further comment to be necessary. The site of their house is presumed to be at 
9, Quai aux Fleurs. There is no historical foundation for the Buridan legend. 
He was a celebrated professor of the University of Paris and a disciple of 
William of Ockham. The Queen may be Marguerite of Burgundy, adulter- 
ous wife of Louis X le Hutin (1314-16). She lived in a tower on the site of 
the west pavilion of the Palais Mazarin, where she made it her practice to 
entice any passers-by who took her fancy. When satisfied, she had her lovers 
thrown in the Seine. Somewhat like the victims of the defenestration at 
Prague, Buridan escaped by falling on a straw-laden barge, towed under the 
tower by his students. Queen Blanche may be Blanche of Castile, mother of 
Louis 1X le Saint. Big-foot Berthe was the wife of Pepin le Bref, and in the 
legends, mother of Charlemagne. Bietris was the wife, and Alis the mother, 
of Hervi de Metz, in the chanson de geste of that name. Arembour was the 
wife of Foulque C, count of Anjou. Joan, of course, is Saint Joan of Arc. 


Ballade of Lords of Other Years 


Qui plus, ou est le tiers Calixte 


Where is Calixtus III, the great 

And last departed of that name, 

Who four years sat in papal state? 

And Aragonese Alfonso’s fame, 

And gracious Bourbon? What became 

Of Breton Arthur’s ducal strain 

And Charles whom none could ever blame ? 
But where is valiant Charlemagne ? 
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Likewise where is the Scottish king 
Whose face from brow to chin, they say, 
Was like an amethyst, a thing 

Vermilion to his dying day? 

The king in Cyprus holding sway, 
Alas! and that good king of Spain 
Whose name I cannot call today? 

But where is valiant Charlemagne ? 


From speaking further I desist; 
The world is all derision. 

He lives not who can death resist 
Or find therein provision. 

A further question I require: 
Bohemia felt Lazlo’s reign— 
Where is he now? Where is his sire? 


But where is valiant Charlemagne ? 


Envoy 


Where is Du Guesclin, can you tell? 


The Dauphin of Auvergne’s domain 
And Alencon’s proud duke as well? 
But where is valiant Charlemagne? 


Calixtus III (Alfonso Borgia) was pope for three years and four months. He 
died in 1458. It was he who appointed the ecclesiastical commission charged 
with reviewing the trial of Joan of Arc. Alfonso V, called the Wise or the 
Magnanimous, was king of Aragon. He conquered Naples and died there on 
28 June 1458. Arthur III of Brittany, who died in the same year, was count 
of Richemont and constable of France. He distinguished himself in the final 
battles of the 100 Years War. Charles I, duke of Bourbon, an uncle of Charles 
VI of France, died in 1456. He was one of the most cultured men of his age. 
Charles VII (1422-61), 4 contemporary of Henry VI of England, was the 
king whose surname was changed from the Indolent to the Victorious, largely 
through the efforts of Joan of Arc. The Scottish king is James II, who sup- 
ported Charles VII against the English and took the part of the House of York 
during the Wars of the Roses. He died on 3 August 1460 as the result of an 
accident during the siege of Roxburgh. Jean III de Lusignan (died 1458) is 
the king in Cyprus. The king of Spain so easily forgotten is doubtless Juan II 
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of Castile (died 1458), father of the more famous Isabella. Lazlo (Lancelot) 
of Austria, king of Bohemia, died in 1457. Bertrand du Guesclin (Claquin), 
once held by the Black Prince for a ransom of 100,000 doubles d’or, finally 
ended by chasing the English from Normandy, Gascony, Saintonge, Poitou, 
and Limousin. He was the most famous French general of the 100 Years 
War. He died at the siege of Chateauneuf-de-Random in 1380. The count 
of Auvergne (died 1426) is Béraud II]. The duke of Alengon is most likely 
Jean IV, killed at Agincourt in 1415. In the Envoy, Villon refers to the pre- 
ceding generation, while the remainder of the ballade is concerned with men 
who have just died. 


Ballade as a Prayer to Our Lady 


Dame du ciel, regente terrienne 


Lady of heaven, earthly queen, 
Empress even of Satan’s sect, 

Receive me now, thy Christian mean, 
And count me one with thine elect, 
Though I deserve but small respect. 
The favours thou dost sweet impart 
Lie heavy on my sinful heart; 
Without them souls would vainly try 
To enter heaven. For my part, 

In this faith would I live and die. 


Say to thy Son | beg His care; 

By Him be all my sins erased; 

Like Mary hear my humble prayer, 

Or like Theophilus abased, 

By Thee absolved and rendered chaste, 
Despite the league he made with hell. 
Preserve me from its clutches fell, 

O Virgin bearing ever high 

The mass’s sacramental spell: 

In this faith would I live and die. 
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1 am a woman poor and old 

Who nothing knows, nor letter read. 
Within thy parish minster’s fold 

The painted harps and lutes are spread 
Above the damned and boiling dead: 
One dreadful scene, one joyful sight 
That cover me, Divine Delight 

To whom all sinners soon draw nigh, 
With boundless faith beyond respite: 
In this faith would I live and die. 


Envoy 
O worthy Virgin, thou who bore 
Jesus Who reigns forevermore 
Omnipotent—from trials sore 
To succour us He came on high 
And by His blood our souls restore— 


Through thee our Saviour I implore: 
In this faith would I live and die. 


This ballade is put into the mouth of Villon’s mother. She was a native of 
Anjou. Mary is Saint Mary of Egypt, the penitent whose story is told in The 
Golden Legend. Theophilus was vidame of the church of Adana in Galicia. 
He is a familiar figure in medieval history and finds a place in the tympanum 
of the north cloister door of Notre Dame de Paris. Best guess as to the church 
referred to is that it was the Church of the Ceiestines near the Bastille. It was 
dedicated to the Annunciation and was particularly celebrated for its wall 
paintings of heaven and hell. Rabelais died in this quarter of Paris. Villon’s 
mother was still living in 1461, at the time this ballade was written. In the 
original the Envoy carries Villon’s acrostic. 


Ballade to the Name of Fortune 


Fortune fus par clers jadis nommee 


Clerks gave to Fortune her good name, 
By you of murder now accused, 
And you a man of little fame. 
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Like plaster were your betters used 
By poverty, and fled abused. 


You've tasted shame, and you must groan? 


You shouldn't; you are not alone. 

Reflect upon my former deeds, 

The valiant men as stiff as reeds; 
Compared with them, you’re but a knave. 
Subside and cease your many screeds. 
Resign yourself, Villon; be brave! 


Against great kings my wrath was most 
Expended time now out of mind: 
Priam | killed, and all his host, 

What use to him was tower or blind? 
Did Hannibal lag far behind? 

Death there in Carthage won the cast; 
And Scipio snuffed out at last; 

Caesar | sold to the Senate’s will; 
Pompey is lost in Egypt still; 

And Jason drowned beneath the wave; 
And Romans burnt on every hill. 
Resign yourself, Villon; be brave! 


And Alexander, man of parts, 

Who wished to see the Pleiades, 

Was poisoned through my wily arts; 
Beneath his banners in the breeze, 
Arphaxad, kicked to death. I please 
To do things thus, nor will I pause: 
Nor need I furnish better cause. 

And Holofernes, heathen wight 

Whom Judith slew (he slept that night) 
With his own sword—could idols save ? 
And Absalom? was hanged in flight. 
Resign yourself, Villon; be brave! 
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Envoy 


Then, Francois, heed this warning verse: 
Whatever you get despite God's curse, 
Naught but a rag will share your grave: 
I'll make your bad luck ten times worse. 
Resign yourself, Villon; be brave! 


The following may not be as familiar as the other names in this ballade: 
Scipio the Younger, responsible for the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.C., 
Was assassinated as a result of his opposition to the agrarian laws proposed by 
the Gracchi; the ‘Romans burnt on every hill’ is an allusion to Nero’s fiddling ; 
the stories of Arphaxad, king of the Medes, and of Holofernes, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s general, are told in the book of Judith. 


Villon’s Epitaph 


Freres humains, qui apres nous vivez 


Brothers who after us shall live, 
Look not on us with scornful hate, 
For if to us poor men you give 

Your pity, God will mitigate 

Your sins. We swing here like a gate: 
The flesh we nourished well of late 

Is torn to shreds, in rotten state. 

And we, our bones, are dust and gall. 
Let no man mock our evil fate; 

But pray God He absolve us all! 


Then, brothers, if we cry to you, 
Disdain us not, though we be bled 

To death by law. For it is true 

That wit dwells not in every head; 

So pardon us, since we are sped 
Towards Him from Virgin Mary bred. 
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Let not His grace be sparing shed, 
Preserve us from the devil’s pall. 
For we are dead: vex not the dead; 
But pray God He absolve us all! 


The rain has whipped and washed us white, 
The sun has dried and baked and seared; 
Magpies and ravens rob our sight, 

Pluck out the eyebrow and the beard. 
Forever upright we are geared; 

First here, then there, in rhythm weird 

By every gust and whirlwind steered, 
More pecked than any thimble-ball. 

Try not where we have persevered; 

But pray God He absolve us all! 


Envoy 


Prince Jesus, lord of every man, 
Keep us from hell’s appalling ban: 


We would escape that dreadful call. 
Contemn not, men, our dismal clan; 
But pray God He absolve us all! 





Mary Tudor’s Tragedy of Conscience 


By SAMUEL R. GAMMoN III 


Samuel R. Gammon III, B.A. (Texas A. & M.) ’46, A.M. (Princeton) ’48, 
Ph.D. (Princeton) ’53, Instructor in History, has made sixteenth-century 
England his special field of investigation. 


Re HUNDRED YEARS AGO this summer, the city of London ec- 
statically greeted a new queen, who entered the city clad in a 
‘gown of purple velvet, French fashion . . . her kirtle all thick set 
with goldsmith’s work and great pearls.” The excited populace 
wept with joy at her gracious and gentle demeanor. To the blow- 
ing of trumpets, waving of banners, saluting of guns, and a city 
resounding with waves of cheering, she passed into the Tower of 
London, there to release all those held prisoner by the preceding 
regime. That queen was Mary Tudor, coming to her capital city 
amid a tumult of popular enthusiasm. The approaching coronation 
this June of Queen Elizabeth II has evoked many memories of the 
glorious reign of the first Queen Elizabeth, but a most important 
lesson for today lies buried in the reign of Mary Tudor, the unfor- 
tunate and unloved predecessor and sister of “Good Queen Bess.” 

In Mary’s day, as in the present day, the government was the 
target for the conspiracies, rebellions, and virulent propaganda of 
a faith which was contrary to that established by the law of the 
land. Many who adhered to this outlawed belief were teaching and 
advocating, as well as actively plotting, the violent overthrow of 
the government. Mary’s reaction was in accordance with the stand- 
ards of the sixteenth century: root out the subversive party; harry 
its members out of the kingdom, or execute them if they remained 
within its borders and refused to abandon their dangerous beliefs. 
This policy earned for her the hatred of the persecuted party and 
the title of “Bloody Mary” from their descendants. 

Yet Mary Tudor, freed from the encrustations of mud hurled 
by her triumphant opponents, is an appealing and a tragic figure. 
Her naive and kindly instincts contrast favorably with the quartz- 
like brilliance of her calculating half-sister, Elizabeth, while her 
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indomitable courage in desperate situations proved that she too 
had “the heart and stomach of a king’’—and a Tudor king at that. 
As an adolescent girl, she was caught up in the unpleasantness sur- 
rounding the divorce of Henry the Eighth, her father, from her 
mother, Katharine of Aragon, and the resulting alienation of Eng- 
land from the Roman Catholic faith. In the face of petty perse- 
cution, threats, and steady pressure, the solitary girl clung to that 
faith in spite of the awful rage of her domineering father and her 
legal relegation to the position of an illegitimate child. While her 
mother’s successor, Anne Boleyn, queened it at Whitehall and ven- 
omously urged the girl’s destruction, while stout Sir Thomas More 
and dozens of faithful Catholics trudged up the steps of the scaffold, 
for three years one terrified but dauntless teen-ager defied the King. 

But a few months after her mother’s lonely death, the stubborn 
girl’s will was crushed by her irate father. Two nobles and a bishop 
brought her.a confession of her own illegitimacy and a renunciation 
of the papacy. They rallied and stormed at her like fishwives, an- 
nouncing that they ought “‘to knock your head against the wall till 
it was as soft as a baked apple.’’ Even her only friend, the ambas- 
sador of her cousin the Emperor, secretly besought her to sign. She 
gave in, and the immediate crisis was over. Her father restored her 
to his favor and assigned her an honorable place in his court. But 
Mary, honest and plain-dealing, was smitten with remorse. No 
papal absolution in later years could relieve her conscience, and in 
every subsequent crisis in her life, she remembered her surrender of 
her beliefs. No reason of expediency ever moved her afterwards. 
She sought the voice of her conscience and acted according to her 
belief, always recalling that once in her life she had known what 
was right and had not done it. 

For seventeen weary years Mary trod a lonely path. During 


her father’s last decade of growing corpulence and autocracy, his 


elder daughter avoided the court except for ceremonial occasions. 
Part of the time she lived with her half-sister, Elizabeth, alternately 
loving the pretty child sixteen years her junior, now also illegiti- 
mized by the tyrant, or loathing her as the daughter of her mother’s 
enemy and displacer. At other times she lived with her even younger 
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half-brother, Edward, whose boyish charm appealed to her starved 
attection. After her father’s death, during the short reign of the 
comely lad, she loyally obeyed his orders in all matters except 
religion. 

She refused to change her religion any further, for the one which 
her father had compelled her to accept was, at least, Catholic in its 
observances and beliefs except for its denial of the Pope's authority. 
She would not abandon it for the steadily evolving Protestantism 
of the real rulers of England, her brother's Privy Council, who 
month by month discarded all the familiar ceremonies and ancient 
doctrines of Catholicism for the extremes of Calvinist theology. 
Neither their menaces nor their threats could move her, and her 
imperial cousin Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor and King of 
Spain, finally secured her privacy with threats of war. Amid all the 
hostile and heretical English, the half-Spanish princess did not for- 
get her Spanish cousin’s steady support. 

In July 1553 she saw her faith and constancy upheld by a miracle 
from heaven. After her brother’s death, the cold and calculat- 
ing Duke of Northumberland, who controlled the treasury, the 
navy, all the fortresses, a powerful army, and all the power and 
majesty of the government, attempted to secure the throne for his 
son and daughter-in-law, and to seize the rightful heir, Mary. 
Against all advice, she boldly proclaimed herself queen, appealed 
to the protection of her half-Protestant subjects, and placed her 
trust in God. To the astonishment of all Europe, she was swept 
into power by a tremendous upsurge of loyalty to the Tudor mon- 
archy. But to Queen Mary, it was the hand of God manifesting 
to her a sign that, through her, Catholicism should be restored in 
England. 

No sovereign ever ascended the throne with more popular ac- 
claim, but the problems that beset Queen Mary would have caused 
a more sophisticated woman to quail. Haw could she put an end to 


the Protestant experiment, which over half her subjects hated, and 


restore the English Church to some solid Catholic basis? Religious 
strife had alienated the new Protestants from the old Catholics, 
and had further split the new faith into a dozen jealous fragments. 
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For Mary there was but one solution, regardless of its difficulty. 
Yet if a restored Catholicism was to endure, she must secure the 
succession to the throne by producing an heir, and her thirty-seven 
years warned her she must lose no time in marrying. 

In her ignorance of English insularity, Mary planned to ally 
herself to her imperial cousin Charles by marrying his son, Philip of 
Spain. To her restoration of the Roman Catholic faith the zealous 
Protestant sect recently in power offered an implacable resistance. 
To the Spanish marriage the native English suspicion and distrust of 
foreigners was unalterably opposed. A dexterous ruler might have 
won either point by concentrating on it the power of the throne and 
Tudor prestige—but only at the expense of the other. However, 
Mary was not a dexterous and calculating ruler, but a plain, honest, 
and deeply religious woman. In any case, did not her cousin’s am- 
bassador, her only friend in her many hours of trial in the past, 
urge her to wed Philip first, and then use his stalwart and practical 
aid in restoring the true religion? 


There were early signs of the opposition she would meet. Two 
wecks after her entry into London, a crowd of irate Protestant 
Londoners attempted to mob the priest who, in a public sermon 


sponsored by the government, denounced the change in religion of 
the last reign. Only the intervention of two notable Protestant cler- 
gymen on behalf of order saved the priest from serious injury. 
There were outbursts against the Queen’s open preference for the 
older religion in all the areas where its more Protestant successor 
had secured a hold on the hearts of the people. The old regime's 
Archbishop of Canterbury and several of his episcopal colleagues 
were jailed for openly denouncing the Mass and its ‘many horrible 
abuses.” The Queen, absorbed in her secret negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage, ignored these signs of religious disturbance. It 
was planned that the leaders of the malcontents were to be fright- 
ened into fleeing the realm by ominous messages ordering their 
appearance before the Privy Council for interrogation—and an 
open road to the ports to expedite their departure. Mary, secure 
in the certainty of her faith, was sure this peaceful elimination of 
a few hotheads would wipe out the strength of religious dissent. 
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She misjudged her opponents’ strength and their security in the cer- 
tainty of their own faith. 

When the news of the Spanish marriage leaked out and was con- 
firmed by the government, they passed from opposition to rebellion. 
Under the leadership of patriotic country gentlemen, who feared 
and hated the advent of a Spanish king consort and a resulting ex- 
tinction of English independence, the two elements of opposition, 
religious and insular, made common cause and plotted the violent 
overthrow of the government by four simultaneous rebellions in 
Kent, Wales, Devon, and the Midlands. They professed loyalty 
to Mary, but their real object was to replace her with her young 
Protestant half-sister Elizabeth. 

Most of the plots were exposed, but the Kentish rising hastily 
began six weeks early. It penetrated to within one hundred yards 
of the palace before being crushed! Only Mary’s stout heart and 
her bold appeal in person to the Londoners to rally behind her pre- 
vented the city’s rising to join the rebels. Thus again the people’s 
loyalty to the crown overcame their religious sympathies with the 
Queen’s enemies, but their loyalty might not stand many more trials. 

The Queen, however, ignored the moral. God had again sent a 
miracle to endorse her policies. Truly she was the chosen instrument 
to restore English allegiance to Rome. Again she forgave most of 
the rebels. Even Elizabeth, the hated result of her mother’s divorce 
and the focal point of all disaffection to Mary, was released after 
an unpleasant few weeks in the Tower, when no concrete evidence 
of treason was uncovered. Such scruples were rare in a daughter 
of Henry VIII. But Mary was falling in love. Her cousin and hus- 
band Philip, a handsome youth eleven years her junior, had arrived. 
The lonely naive Queen fell desperately in love with that stolid, 
cold-blooded Spaniard, who found his aging bride “old and flabby.” 
Coldly but dutifully he catered to her infatuation, taking the réle 
of devoted husband which reasons of state had forced on him. With 


rare devotion to duty for a wine-loving Southerner, he publicly 
downed a tankard of ale without a noticeable shudder and swore he 
had become a good Englishman! 

In the triumphant happiness of her marriage the Queen turned 
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to the restoration of the Roman faith. By guaranteeing the nobility 


and gentry the vast church properties which Henry’s break with 
Rome had given them, she secured their consent to the recognition 
of papal supremacy and the reunion of England with the Roman 
Church. The Papacy was only too happy to accept this settlement. 
A large part of the English people who had no such economic stake 
to protect were also willing to follow their sovereign’s lead. But 
the convinced and zealous Protestants utterly refused to return to 
the errors and fallacies they perceived in the Roman faith. And 
they were not backward in declaring their views. 

Shortly after the failure of the Kentish rebellion, a dead cat, 
complete with shaven head and priestly robes and a communion 
wafer, was found hanged on a gallows in London. Writings con- 
demning the Mass blossomed on church doors in many parts of the 
country during the night. A flood of Protestant pamphlets smug- 
gled in from Germany spread across the country, impudently ap- 
pearing even in the Queen’s chamber. More ominous still were the 
writings of the Protestant exiles who had fled at the Queen’s first 
accession. To his own query, ‘Whether it be lawful to depose an 
evil governour, and kill a tyranne,” the refugee Bishop of Winches- 
ter gave a thunderous affirmative and proceeded to show that oppo- 
sition to the Word of God as interpreted by the reformers was both 
evil government and tyranny. With the assurance of the blessings 
of heaven and a firm sense of battling for the only true religion, 
many members of the Protestant minority threw themselves into fur- 
ther plots of rebellion and revolution, and flagrant acts of violent 
civil disobedience to the English authorities. Protestants in the reign 
of Mary were devoted heart and soul to their cause, and conspired 
to teach and advocate the violent overthrow of their government 
in the name of militant Protestantism. 

The government reacted with vigor, determined to stamp out 
subversion with repressive measures... Naturally, the Queen and her 
higher clergy knew with absolute certainty that the Catholic faith 
as laid down by the Roman Church was the sole means of salvation. 
The retention of contrary views doomed individuals to certain and 
eternal damnation. Thus the disorderly or the rebellious were 
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burned at the stake, not for their objectionable civil conduct but for 
their spiritual threat to society. If allowed to live, they would 
spread their heretical views and lead others to damnation with 
them. It was this certainty that led a kindly and normally merciful 
woman, who forgave many traitors and rebels of impeccable re- 
ligious orthodoxy, to harden her heart and persecute her heretical 
Protestant subjects. The infection must be cauterized to prevent its 


spread. Thus the evil faith itself was outlawed. 

In justice to the Queen, it must be said that most of the victims 
had believed just as firmly in the philosophy of persecution when 
they were in power. All religious sects agreed that no innocent mind 
should be exposed to the taint of an opposing faith, for the sixteenth 
century did not hold with Jefferson that opponents of established 
order should ‘stand undisturbed as monuments to the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free 
to combat it.”’ 

Mary’s government in its policy was following the accepted prac- 
tice of the day. No distinction was made by it between the treat- 
ment of Protestants who conformed to the law in all respects except 
refusal to return to the observances of Roman Catholicism, and 
that accorded to disorderly or actively treasonous Protestants. The 
Protestants themselves showed the same lack of discrimination by 
including both types of victim in the lists of “godly martyrs’? which 
they compiled for the edification of the faithful. 

One William lower stabbed a priest in the very act of celebrat- 
ing the Mass, because ‘‘seeing the people falling down before a 
most shameful and detestable idol, being moved with extreme zeal 
for my God, whom I saw before my face dishonored, I . . . strake 
the priest which ministered the same unto them.’ He was burned 
at the stake as a heretic rather than hanged for attempted murder. 
Rawlins White, an illiterate fisherman, violated the Queen’s laws 
by preaching without a license. He was arrested for breaking the 
law, but instead of being punished for the civil offense, was burned 
as a heretic for his belief. In the face of ample and extreme provo- 
cation, indeed, from many individuals of the minority party, the 
government acted to exterminate the faith which was shared by 
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so many disorderly and traitorous subjects. The belief itself was 
treated as a civil offense, regardless of the conduct of its holder. 

The policy proved itself futile. The first victim of all, John 
Rogers, whose only offense was his steadfast Protestant faith, was 
taken to the stake after refusing to recant, going, said even a hostile 
eyewitness, as cheerfully as though to his wedding. Repeatedly the 
examiners of avowed heretics would offer them pardon if they would 
return to the Roman faith. In many cases a full pardon would be 
again offered them on the way to the stake, but always without avail. 
One of the most famous and accurate forecasts in church history 
was that of Hugh Latimer to his fellow sufferer Ridley: ‘Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this 
day light such a candle by God’s Grace in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

His prediction and prayer was accurate. A steady procession of 
Protestants trudged to their pyres. Many in the government de- 
spaired of successfully exterminating the heretics and realized the 
ineffectiveness of persecution. Yet the alternative of freedom of con- 
science seemed impossible. During the last three years of Mary’s 
reign, some three hundred men and women were burned, singly and 
in groups as large as thirteen, with the sole effect of strengthening 
the beliefs of those whom they left behind. 

In those years the hearts of English people turned against their 
queen. Few had approved of her marriage to Philip, and during 
her unhappy reign Englishmen learned to identify the lisp of Cas- 
tilian in their royal court and the chanting of Latin in their churches 


with the smell of burning flesh. It was then that the hatred of Spain 


and Catholicism became embedded as a fundamental attitude of 
many succeeding generations of English. 

As for the Queen, her last years were as unhappy as her youth. 
Hated by many of her people; mercilessly lampooned by the minor- 
ity for her delusion that she was pregnant; deserted by her husband, 
who returned to her side for a few weeks oaly to drag her realm 
into a disastrous war with France; even the escape which death 
granted her came with the knowledge that her hated successor 
Elizabeth would surely overturn the Roman faith again. Her reign 
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is called the most barren in all English history, yet the simple, sin- 
cere, and steadfast Queen, in the larger scheme of things, contrib- 
uted unwittingly by her barren reign to the triumph of Elizabeth's. 

The brilliant and glamorous twenty-six-year-old who succeeded 
to the English throne was governed by her head, and not her con- 
science. She established her church sufficiently Protestant in doc- 
trine and Roman in ceremony to include as many people as possible. 
‘or the first time the government adopted in practice a policy dis- 
tinguishing between civil offenses such as disorder or treason, and 
religious dissent. It was not precisely formulated as such, for nomi- 
nally no dissent was permitted by law. Yet Elizabeth said she 
wanted ‘“‘no window into men’s souls,” and if they conformed out- 
wardly to her religion and created no disturbances, she cared not 
what they believed. Even in those strongly Catholic parts of the 
realm where the Anglican services were ignored and avoided, no 
fires cast the menacing smoke pillars of persecution toward the skies 
of Good Queen Bess. 


Thus, a calculating girl, indifferent to religion, supported by poli- 


ticians of like mind, established religious peace in the realm for prac- 
tical considerations, after an honest and fervent Christian woman 
had failed to unite her subjects by persecution of those who dis- 
agreed with the ‘‘true religion,”’ regardless of their civic conduct 
or patriotic loyalty. 





Glimpses of Thomas Jefferson 


By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER 


Thomas Jefferson W ertenbaker, B.A. (Virginia) ’02, Ph.D. (Virginia) ’10, 
L.H.D, (Lehigh) °39, Litt.D. (William and Mary) ’41, A.M. (Oxford) 
‘44, Edwards Professor of American History, Emeritus, at Princeton Uni- 
versity, was Visiting Professor of American History at Emory, Winter 
Quarter 1953. Professor Wertenbaker has published more than a dozen 
historical studies, including Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688 (19/4), 
The Golden Age of Colonial Culture (1942), The Puritan Oligarchy 
(1947), and Father Knickerbocker Rebels (1948). 


HEN | wAs A Boy I often walked the three miles from my 

home in Charlottesville, Virginia, to Monticello, the little 
mountain on which Jefferson built his home. After making the climb 
I placed my face between the bars of the iron fence which surrounds 
the burial plot, and read on the tombstone the following inscription: 
“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson: Author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” This epitaph 
was written by Jefferson himself. 

Why, we may ask, did he wish to be remembered by these three 
contributions alone, when there were so many others which he had 
made to the United States and to the world?) Why did he not men- 
tion that he had been Governor of Virginia, a member of Congress, 
Minister to France, Vice-President of the United States, twice Presi- 
dent of the United States? Did he consider the founding of the 
University of Virginia more important than founding the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party? Was the drawing up of the Virginia Stat- 
ute of Religious Freedom a greater achievement than the acquiring 
of the vast Louisiana Territory ? 

In making the selections Jefferson judged correctly the meaning 
of his career, realized that he would be remembered by future gene- 
rations as the great champion of human liberty. From his early 
youth to his dying day he fought to loosen the bonds with which 
his fellow men were shackled—political bonds, religious bonds, 
economic bonds, the bonds of ignorance. The Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence he wished to symbolize his services in the cause of political 
liberty, the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty his warfare on 
bigotry, the founding of the University of Virginia his victories for 
liberty of thought. 

A great believer in man’s ability to conduct his own affairs, Jef- 
ferson resented bitterly all attempts to restrict his freedom of ac- 
tion, his freedom to think out his own problems, his freedom to 
worship as he chose. “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man,” he 
wrote. And he might have added, over all phases of their lives. In 
his eyes the plea that men should be restricted and guided for their 
own good was utterly invalid. For men to think for themselves, 
choose for themselves, work for themselves, he considered the very 
essence of human liberty. 

It was in the summer of 1776 that Jefferson sat in his lodgings in 
Philadelphia, pen in hand and deep in thought. He had been asked 
by Congress to write a document declaring the Colonies independ- 
ent of Great Britain. In drawing up this birth certificate of a new 
nation could he not insert a noble assertion of the rights of man? 
So he wrote: ‘“‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. That whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it.” 

‘These truths” Jefferson learned in part from John Locke’s Sec- 
ond Treatise on Government, but chiefly from the experience of 
Americans in establishing governments in the wilderness. To Ameri- 
cans Jefferson’s political philosophy seemed merely common sense. 
Yet this philosophy has had a profound influence upon nineteenth- 
century history, not only in America but in Europe. Based upon it 
were the abolition of slavery, universal suffrage, public education in 
America, and the nationalist movements in Ireland and other Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Jefferson believed that in government as much power as possible 
should reside in the local units. He was a great admirer of the 
New England town system, in which the meeting of all voters de- 
termined local matters, without the interposition of any representa- 
tive body. Nothing should be delegated to the state governments 
which could be attended to by the towns or counties, nothing should 
be delegated to the federal government which could be done by the 
state governments. 

That Jefferson would have abhorred the present trend toward 
controlled societies is made evident by many statements in his writ- 
ings. To Joseph G. Cabell he wrote: ‘No, my friend, the way to 
have good and safe government is not to trust it all to one, but to 
divide it among the many, distributing to every one exactly the func- 
tions he is competent to. .. . It is by dividing and subdividing . . . 
until it ends in the administration of every man’s farm by himself 
... that all will be done for the best. . .. And I do believe if the 
Almighty has not decreed that man shall never be free, that the 
secret will be found to be in the making himself the depository of 
the powers respecting himself . . . and delegating only what is be- 
yond his competence . . . to higher and higher orders of func- 
tionaries.”” 

In his warfare against tyranny over the minds of men Jefferson 
came into conflict with religious bodies both in the North and South. 
In Virginia the Anglican Church was established by law. Members 
of other churches were taxed for its support, none but Anglican 
clergymen could perform the marriage ceremony, there had been 
some persecution of unlicensed Baptist preachers. It took ten years 
of what Jefferson called the severest contest of his life to abolish 
these privileges. And long after the Statute of Religious Liberty 
had become law, Jefferson was being denounced by the Anglican 
clergy as an atheist, a freethinker, the enemy of religion. 

None better than Jefferson realized that slavery was inconsistent 
with his ideals of human rights, and that no society based on the 
slave institution could be democratic. Twice he tried to have slavery 
abolished in Virginia. Though he was unsuccessful in excluding 
slavery from the entire region west of the Appalachian Mountains, 
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he did exclude it from the Old Northwest. His mind frequently 
dwelt on plans for colonizing the Negroes. In his will he freed three 
of his slaves. 

The cornerstone of democracy in Jefferson's opinion was the edu- 
cation of the people in civics, patriotism, and practical skills. ‘““Above 
all | hope the education of the common people will be attended to,” 
he wrote, “convinced that on their good sense we may rely with the 
utmost security for the preservation of a due sense of liberty.” It 
was soon after completing the Declaration of Independence that 
he hastened to Virginia to propose a law for a public school system. 
“I think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the people,”’ he wrote Chan- 
cellor Wythe. “No other sure foundation can be devised for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness.” 

Were Jefferson alive today he would be appalled at the conver- 
sion of the world into two vast armed camps. He especially dis- 
trusted standing armies. The people, he thought, though untrained 
in arms, were quite capable of defending their country in times of 
danger. This belief came near bringing disaster when he was gover- 
nor of Virginia. When the British invaded the state he sent out 
a call for the militia, but before they could assemble he was forced 
to flee from Richmond to Charlottesville, taking the legislature 
with him. / 

His great-grandson once told me that while at home at Monticello 
a message came to Jefferson that the British were approaching. So 
he took his field glasses and trudged to the top of Carter’s Moun- 
tain, adjoining Monticello and much higher, to scan the countryside. 
When he could see no sign of the redcoats he started home. But 
when he noticed that he had left his sword, he climbed back and took 
another look. This time he saw hundreds of British in the streets 
of Charlottesville. He had barely time to escape. 

To Jefferson life was a fascinating adventure. He took delight 
in delving into the writings of the great minds of the past, in trying 
his hand at inventions, in making scientific advances in agriculture, 
in planning his garden, in studying the natural sciences, in reading 
the classics. Now we find him digging into an Indian mound, now 
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organizing an expedition of discovery to the Pacific, now devising 
a system of education for his beloved university, now discussing 
with his neighbors the advantages of contour plowing, now plan- 
ning and replanning his residence at Monticello, now contriving a 
double pen with which to duplicate his letters. 

It was an unprecedented thing when Jefferson shook off the archi- 
tectural dominance of England by introducing a style based not on 
English models but upon those of the Romans. As a student of 
the College of William and Mary he was a frequent visitor at the 
residence of the governor, the erudite Francis Fauquier. Here he 
found a set of Palladio and became a convert to neo-classic archi- 
tecture. Later, when Minister to France, he designed the Capitol 
at Richmond, based on the Roman temple at Nimes. He actually 
had a model made which he sent across the Atlantic to guide the 
builders. In thus adapting Roman architecture to modern needs, 
he antedated Vignon’s Madeleine, in Paris, by twenty-two years. 

In the use of farm machinery Jefferson was far ahead of his time. 
In 1793 he imported the model of a threshing machine which he 
used to construct a model of his own. He also had a drill which 
planted four rows at a time. And he it was who worked out “the 


first scientific basis for the curve of the mouldboard”’ of the plow. 

Jefferson was an able scientist. His book entitled Notes on Vir- 
ginia has been called ‘the first comprehensive treatise upon the 
topography, natural history, and natural resources of one of the 


’ 


States.” And since other states one by one followed his example, 
this book did for scientific surveys what his Capitol at Richmond 
did for architecture. DePauw, Buffon, and others had advanced 
the theory that unfavorable physical environment in America had 
dwarfed there the representatives of all species common to the Old 
World and the New. This theory Jefferson so completely demol- 
ished in his Notes that it was never advanced again. He actually 
went to the trouble to send Buffon the skin, skeleton, and horns of 
a bull moose in order to convince him that animal life did not degen- 
erate in America. He might well have added a stuffed grizzly bear, 
one of the largest and most powerful beasts in the world, capable 
of holding its own in a battle with a lion or a tiger. 
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Jefferson was fascinated by the findings of the geologists. And 
he himself devoted much time to the classification of elephant-like 
fossils discovered in several parts of the country, which he cor- 
rectly argued showed that the world was vastly older than had been 
supposed. One cannot help regretting that he never had the oppor- 
tunity to see the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, that vast and beau- 
tiful textbook of the ages, lying wide open for all to study. 

The reading of Greek and Latin literature was for Jefferson a 
luxury. In his old age, when he was too feeble to engage in the more 
strenuous activities of public life or the farm, it was his chief diver- 
sion. He considered Homer “the first of poets, as he must ever 
remain, until a language equally ductile and copious shall again be 
spoken.”’ In the most tragic event of his life he turned to the /liad 
for consolation. On his wife’s tomb he inscribed: 


If in the house of Hades men forget their dead, 
Yet will 1 even there remember my dear companion. 


Jefferson was outspoken in his dislike of Plato. ‘While wading 
through the whimsies, the puerilities and unintelligible jargon of 
this work [Plato’s Republic] | laid it down often to ask myself 


how it could have been that the world should have so long consented 
to give reputation to such nonsense.”’ His favorite philosopher was 
Epicurus. ‘‘As you say of yourself,”’ he wrote William Short, “I am 
an Epicurean. | consider the genuine (not the imputed) doctrines 
of Epicurus as containing everything rational in moral philosophy 
which Greece and Rome have left us.” 

Jefferson’s extraordinary talent for languages is indicated in a 
letter to John Adams. ‘Early in life, the idea occurred to me that 
the people now inhabiting the ancient seats of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, although their languages in the intermediate ages had suffered 
great changes . . . having preserved the body of the word radically 
the same, so they would preserve more of the pronunciation.””’ When 
in Paris he employed a Greek to teach him the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation of ancient Greek, and an Italian to do the same for Latin. 
In the end he came to the conclusion that other peoples, who used 
these languages solely as literary tongues, were less apt to corrupt 
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the pronunciation than those using them for daily communication. 

Jefferson was intensely interested in landscape gardening. But he 
revolted against the formal gardens of Le Notre, which had won 
such universal acceptance in England, and had served as models for 
the eighteenth-century Virginia gardens typified by those of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace at Williamsburg. He had no fondness for straight 
walks, squares or diamonds outlined by boxwood, or other geo- 
metrical figures. He preferred the winding walks, the paths, the 
serpentining, advocated by the later British gardeners. It is this 
which led him to design the famous serpentine walls at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and to lay off his pleasure garden at Monticello 
with curving lines. 

As an inventor Jefferson might have ranked with Edison had he 
devoted all his time to making mechanical contrivances. The num- 
berless ingenious devices at Monticello by which the house was made 
livable and enjoyable, are today viewed with interest by the thou- 
sands who visit the historic old mansion. On the east porch he set 
up a large dial with the points of the compass, connected with a 
weather vane on the roof above, to show the direction of the wind. 
A clock over the east entrance indicated the days of the week as 
well as the hours of the day. The double doors between hall and 
drawing room opened and closed as either one was moved. Two 
dumb waiters, built into the dining room mantel, served to take 
down an empty bottle as a full one ascended. 

To his dying day Jefferson’s mind was clear and his eyes keen. 
One of the last visits which he made to his beloved university was 
by appointment with my grandfather, whom he had appointed li- 
brarian, to examine a shipment of new books which had just arrived. 
As he went over volume after volume, he came to a set of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ‘“‘Mr. Wertenbaker,” he 
said, “‘send this set back to the publishers.” ““Why, Mr. Jefferson?” 
my grandfather asked. “It seems to be a fine, well-bound set.” 


“Look how they have the author’s name on the cover,” Jefferson 
replied. “They have Gibborn instead of Gibbon.” 

If you visit the city of Washington you see a beautiful rotunda, 
its many marble columns reflected in the calm waters of the Poto- 
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mac, within it a heroic statue of Thomas Jefferson. It is one of 
three great monuments erected by the American people to their 
greatest statesmen, and is convincing evidence that they accord to 
Jefferson a place beside George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
It is convincing evidence, also, that his reputation has grown with 
the years. There might well be inscribed on the pedestal of the 
statue these words: ‘“To the memory of Thomas Jefferson, cham- 
pion of freedom, statesman, Governor of Virginia, member of Con- 
gress, author of the Declaration of Independence, Secretary of 
State, Minister to France, Vice-President of the United States, 
twice President of the United States, purchaser of the Louisiana 
Territory, founder of the Democratic-Republican Party, scientist, 
philosopher, architect, agriculturalist, classical scholar, and the 
Father of American Democracy.” 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The sculptured relief above the entrance door of the Woodruff 
Memorial Building is of cast aluminum pinned out from a black 
granite panel. The theme is, “The purpose of medical research is 
the health and happiness of the family.” The artist was Julian H. 
Harris, the Atlanta sculptor. His description of the design con- 
tinues: ‘“To the lower left is seated a physician, dressed in labora- 
tory smock, looking into a microscope. Above and to the right of 
the symbol of medical research is the family group. With confidence 
and health, they suggest movement toward the rising sun, symbol 
of the happy future. Clouds of ignorance roll away as the sunlight 
of knowledge bursts forth.’ The motif of the rising sun echoes the 
quotation from the Book of Common Prayer carved in the marble 
wainscot of the entrance hall: “‘Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
thee, O Lord.”” The Ernest Woodruff Memorial, ‘Dedicated to the 
Advancement of Medical Science through Research,” was formally 
opened on Sunday afternoon, November 9, 1952. 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the most often repeated slogans of the day, employed for 
a variety of purposes, not all of which are perhaps above suspicion, 
is “private enterprise.’’ The phrase is meant to denote a self-reliant, 
progressive, and efficient spirit in business which we flatter ourselves 
has been typically American. It is interpreted as the rock founda- 
tion of our national economy, on which we have built our democratic 
way of life. 

It may be that all those who declare their allegiance to this ideal 
of private enterprise are not quite clear in their minds what it has 
been and what it has accomplished. It is even possible that the term 
has sometimes a propagandistic intention which is only loosely re- 
lated to its historic meaning. 

Be that as it may, it is good to hear any sort of privateness ex- 
tolled in an era that has almost lost the privilege of privacy. There 
are regularly recurrent times when the individual is sharply re- 
minded that no man liveth to himself alone. In a philosophical sense 
this has always been so. But until the present day and time never 
have free men been reduced so completely to a statistical status. In 
1953 the inhabitant of this land of the free must realize that he is 
more often regarded as a public statistic than as an individual 
human being. 

Month after month he furnishes data on all details of his per- 
sonal, business, or professional life, which are transformed into the 
serried tables of the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
a score of other agencies national and local. A man’s name is his 
most personal possession; it is his name that marks him as a person. 
Millions of names go into the statistics mill, but not one comes out. 
A further refinement in the art of blotting out personal identity 
has been achieved by the machines which translate personal and 
other data into perforations in a card. The perforation represent- 
ing what in a given transaction is the definitive fact about an indi- 
vidual causes his card to be sorted out by another machine. 

Such observations may keep us humble, or at least quiescent. No 
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matter how keenly we may feel ourselves to be ourselves, ourselves 
entire and not reduced to fifth decimal places in statistical compu- 
tations, in the great world we must be content with a mere tabular 
significance. 

This may be endured, for only the exceptional individual has had 
the desire or the opportunity to project his individuality beyond a 
narrow circle for a brief moment of time. But the modern age of 
statistics has brought about a revolution in human life whose effects 
may be felt by every mother’s son. 

As every individual is reduced to a statistic, so the individual is 
forced to conform to the statistics to which he is reduced. Of many 
of these he must be aware, often painfully aware, as in the matter 
of income taxes. But space will not here permit the full tale of 
schedules, rates, ratios, quotas, quotients, and apportionments—all 
claiming to be based on irrefutable mathematical calculation—which 
govern the conduct of our lives. The inevitable result is that as 
philosophers once exalted the golden mean, our governors and pur- 
veyors now deify the median statistic. By it we are fed, clothed, and 
sheltered, educated and entertained, legislated for and administered. 

In Elmer Rice’s sardonic morality play Mr. Zero is the victim of 
the adding machine. In three decades that apparatus has been made 
to appear almost as primitive as the abacus by the development of 
cybernetics. It is not machines that we have to fear, however, but 
the machine mind. We can, as we undoubtedly must, accept the 
statistical existence that is forced upon us in many areas of our life. 
But the end of a total acceptance of statistical existence is nothing 
less than personal annihilation. There are living examples—we can- 
not call them men—in the world we live in to bring home this truth 


to us. The norms which we can completely and happily accept must 


be moral, intellectual, spiritual norms, incapable of being calculated 
by a mechanical brain or plotted en a graph. Our central life will 
thus be in the highest sense a private enterprise, untroubled by the 
clatter of the statistical machines. 


T. H. E. 





With Wings as Eagles 


A Review by DorA BYRON 
Miss Dora Byron, A.B. (Florida State University) ’34, A.M. ’50, is Public 


Information News Editor and Lecturer in Journalism at Emory. A former 
correspondent for the New York Times, she is a free-lance contributor to 
magazines. 


From the depths of a mother’s grief has come the gentle and inspiring story 
of a son who was lost and is found again. 

With Wings as Eagles, by Helen Chappell White, is the chronicle of a 
search, a desperate and rewarding search for belief in immortality, the chroni- 
cle of a journey from despair to faith.’ Although it is the personal story of 
the wife of Dr. Goodrich C. White, President of Emory University, With 
Wings as Eagles is the story of everyman and everywoman. 

Young Lieutenant Goodrich C. White, Jr., bomber navigator and a talented 
musician, was shot down over the Baltic Sea, September 12, 1944. It was 
many years before his mother could say in closing her book: 


A friend wrote to us in a letter, “He went out on wings like an eagle, 
even accompanied by the music he loved to make.’’ Today those words 
are a living truth. When that flaming ship plunged into the icy northern 
waters, it did not take him along; he had already left it on wings. And his 
blue eyes, closing on the stormy violence of that last earthly scene, opened, 
I know, on light; and in his ears the hellish din of machine guns was 
replaced (it must have been that way) by music. For so many weary 
months I thought of September 12 as the day he went away from us. 
It seems truer now to say that he came back to us, released . . . even 
though hearts wild with grief could not yet perceive his coming. And in 
that coming, when we could receive him, he brought us many gifts. In a 
sense he brought wings for us, too. 


When notified that her older son was missing, the author, who had always 
“read fairy tales, and believed in the happy ending,” rejected the thought of 
his death. For three agonizing months she clung to hope that he was safe. 
Then the cable came stating that his body was recovered. 


So now no other subterfuge was possible. Now there was no other place 
to hide. Now I, too, had to face it fully. My enemy, Death, had found 
me at last, completely. And in that hour I knew clearly . . . that he was 
a familiar face. I had only pretended not to know him. 


Unlike Alice Duer Miller in White Cliffs, Mrs. White does not find in 
patriotism her strength to bear tragedy; unlike John Gunther in Death Be 
Not Proud, she does not find her strength in remembering the courage of a 
son who met death bravely. The author of With Wings as Eagles is no more 


1With Wings as Eagles. By Helen Chappell White. Introduction by Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. New York, Rinehart & Company, 1953. x, 246 pp. $2.75. 
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patriotic, and no more courageous, than the average mother. Mrs. White 
describes herself: 


I was not unique. I was not even unusual; and the anatomy of grief, 
as I came to know it, follows a pattern all too familiar. 


She must look for answers to terror and hatred of death painfully and 
slowly, step by step, through her family, through friends, through philosophy, 
religion, prayer, and in the unexplored reaches of her own soul. Gradually 
the answers came, an “acceptance, without resignation,” and the realization 
that a “sense of absence’’ could replace the bitterness of loss. 


Eventually I saw that .. . the sadness of his death had dimmed for me 
the happiness of his life. I began to sense that one might make a friend 
of grief; not so much to lose it as to use it and thus transform it. 


Mrs. White has written a moving and beautiful book. Although it pack- 
ages no quick miracle drugs for the infection of grief, it will lead many readers 
to a more rational understanding of death and a more imaginative attitude 
to life. 

With Wings as Eagles contains none of the clichés of comfort. Here is 
analysis without psychiatric contortions; here is eye-stinging pathos without 
sentimentality. Here is a book that is devout without being pious, mystical 
without being mysterious. 

Above all, Mrs. White has given us a triumphant book, and one that speaks 
from the heart in a language that another heart can understand. 





Asa Griggs Candler, Coca-Cola & Emory College 


A Review by PAUL E. BRYAN 
Paul FE. Bryan, A.B.’07, A.M. (Yale) ’16, LL.B. (Yale) °16, 8.J.D. (Har- 


vard ) *32, is Clark Professor of Law. Charles Howard Candler has written 
the authorized life of his father, Asa Griggs Candler (Emory University, 
1950), to which this pamphlet forms a valuable footnote. 


It was a great triumvirate—Asa Griggs Candler, Coca-Cola, Emory College! 
And by the turn of the century this triumvirate had become a powerful factor 
in the economic, educational, and religious life of Georgia and the South. 
The intriguing story of the entry of Asa Griggs Candler into the drug 
business in Atlanta, his discovery of the medicinal value of Coca-Cola and its 
potential beverage value, and his deep and abiding interest in Emory College 
as an institution of his church, is excitingly told in a brochure entitled Asa 
Griggs Candler, Coca-Cola, and Emory College, 1888.1 The story is written 
by Mr. Candler’s eldest son, Charles Howard Candler, who was long asso- 
ciated with his father in the Coca-Cola Company and who succeeded his 
14Asa Griggs Candler, Coca-Cola & Emory College. By Charles Howard Candler. 


Emory Sources & Reprints, Series VII, Number 2. The Library, Emory University, 
1953. 20 pp., facsimile. $0.75. 
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father as the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Emory University in 1929. 

Many people have long wondered about the miracle of Coca-Cola, how it 
got started, who invented the formula, etc. It was Dr. J. S. Pemberton, an 
Atlanta druggist, who with the aid of assistants in his “chemical laboratory,” 
concocted a medicinal preparation based on “the fluid extract of coca in a 
simple syrup vehicle,” which was registered May 19, 1885, under the trade 
name of “French Wine Coca—Ideal Nerve Tonic and Stimulant.” A few 
months later, caffein was added to make it a remedy for headache, and kola 
extract was soon used to furnish the caffein, although it added to the already 
“bitterish taste.” It was soon discovered that the medicine could be better 
dispensed from the soda fountain, with soda water, than from the druggist’s 
counter, and Mr. Candler’s own experiments convinced him that the formula, 
already somewhat improved in taste, had greater possibilities in the soft drink 
market. “By adding essential ingredients and by taking others out of the 
Pemberton formula, Mr. Candler and Mr. Robinson perfected the splendid 
formula by which Coca-Cola has been made until the present time.” The 
name was changed to Coca-Cola because of the advertising value thought to 
inhere in the alliterative form. The first mention in print of “Coca-Cola” 
was in the Atlanta Constitution on June 6, 1886, and thereafter Coca-Cola, 
soon to be advertised in its familiar “flowing script,’’ embellished with the 
equally familiar slogan, “Delicious and Refreshing,” was off on its fabulous 
career. As soon as the success of Coca-Cola as a palatable soft drink was 
assured, imitators rushed in, “including some of the very same people to whom 
he had paid hard-earned cash for what was then generally considered of little 
value.””, Overcoming all opposition and competition, fair and unfair, Mr. 
Candler soon had Coca-Cola at the top of the soft drink field, where it has 
remained ever since. 

It was in 1888, as shown by bills of sale drawn up in April and August 
of that year, that Mr. Candler secured complete ownership and control of the 
Coca-Cola formula, and of the scant physical assets used in the manufacture 
of the syrup, but only after a series of quick transactions. 

As the sole owner of Coca-Cola he was ready to embark on his meteoric 
financial career. Sometime before this, Mr. Candler had moved his drug store 
to 47 Peachtree Street, a three-story building in somewhat ornate architectural 
style. At the top, a sign proclaimed “Drugs and Medicines.” Above the 
second floor was a sign, ““Asa G. Candler and Company,” and the stationery 
disclosed that they were “Wholesale Druggists.” To this store, between 
April 14 and August 30, 1888, Mr. Candler moved “all the tangible assets 
of the previous owners of Coca-Cola, including advertising materials, con- 
tainers, kettle, percolator, and filters, and began the manufacture and sale of 
Coca-Cola as the sole proprietor,” and entered upon what was to be a “phe- 
nomenally successful venture.” 

Quite revealing of Mr. Candler’s nature and character is a letter dated 
April 10, 1888, which he wrote to his brother, Warren, then Methodist 
Editor in Nashville, later President of Emory College, and thereafter Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. One can see in his letter, printed 
in full and also reproduced in facsimile, the three great loyalties of Asa Griggs 
Candler—family, church, Emory College. He was quite concerned for his 
younger brother and hoped that the church fathers would not call him to the 
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presidency of Emory College, a position which he thought less important than 
the one he already occupied as church editor in Nashville, but he knew that 
Warren would go if the church called in spite of the sacrifice. Showing his 
devotion to the church and to Emory College, he wrote: “I am uneasy for 
Emory. I wish I had a $100,000.00 to give her but I have not a penny!” 
However, that was soon changed, and Emory University stands today as a 
monument to the advertising and business genius of Asa Griggs Candler and 


of his unselfish devotion to the church and to the future welfare of the 
Southland. 





Criticism and Faith 


A Review by ALBERT EDWARD BARNETT 


Albert Edward Barnett, A.B. (Birmingham-Southern) °16, B.D. ’21, A.M. 
(Chicago) ’28, Ph.D. (Chicago) '32, Professor of New Testament in the 
Candler School of Theology, held the same chair at Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, 1929-43, and at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University, 1944-50. He is author of, among other books, 
Understanding the Parables of Our Lord (1940), and Paul Becomes a 
Literary Influence (1941). His commentary on Jude and Second Peter for 
The Interpreter’s Bible is in preparation. 


The author of Criticism and Faith' is a distinguished alumnus of Emory Uni- 
versity and once a member of its College faculty. He has been for a number 
of years a member of the Department of New Testament of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He is a Methodist and a member of the New York East Annual 
Conference. Already widely known as the author of such books as Philemon 
Among the Letters of Paul, The Man Christ Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the 
Meaning of Christ, Marcion and the New Testament, Chapters in a Life of 
Paul, and The Fourth Gospel and the Later Epistles, Professor Knox makes 
a further significant contribution to his series of stimulating studies in Criti- 
cism and Faith. 

An engaging literary style gives effectiveness to whatever Knox writes. 
Scholarly accuracy, relevance of theme and emphasis, profound insight into the 
meaning of historical data make the present volume, like the others mentioned, 
informative and readable to scholar and layman alike. A listing of the chapter 
headings suggests the course of the author’s thought: Historical Criticism: 
Welcomed or Forced on Us?; The Security of Faith; The Meaning of Christ; 
The Authority of the New Testament; Creative Interpretation; Historical 
Criticism and Preaching. 

The author assumes that his readers will bring to his volume a clear knowl- 
edge of the character of both “criticism” and “faith.” That is unfortunately 
not too accurately the case. Nor does the reader lay the book down with the 
certainty that he has discovered precisely the meanings of these terms as the 


\Criticism and Faith. By John Knox. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
128 pp. $1.75. 
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author uses them. The bearing of “the historical method of studying the 
Bible . . . upon Christian faith’ would be clearer had the book presented any- 
where a systematic definition of these terms. 

Among the emphases that make Criticism and Faith extremely worth read- 
ing is the frequently asserted conviction, admirably illustrated from time to 
time, that the preacher “has something distinctive to contribute to the interpre- 
tation of the Bible” provided he remembers that religious truth must for the 
Christian be also “historically true.”’ Similarly, historical scholarship will best 
maintain a balanced perspective by remembering that “the New Testament is 
itself a record of preaching.” At one and the same time, somewhat to the con- 
fusion of the reader, Knox holds that “the source and center” of Christianity 
is ‘a historical event,” and that faith, both in its origin and its validity, tran- 
scends historical judgments, thus making history of extreme importance to faith 
even though faith lies outside the jurisdiction of history. 

The book is especially suggestive in its illustrations of new resources for 
preaching which criticism brings forward. Neglected and problematical scrip- 
tural passages are clarified and restored to significant use by the light historical 
study sheds upon them. Nowhere does criticism more clearly complement the 
preacher's homiletical interest than here. 





Industrial Education 


A Review by THomas W. MAHLER 
Thomas W. Mahler, A.B. ’37, M.A. (Peabody) °47, is Professor of Educa- 


tion and Administrative Dean, Atlanta Division of the University of 
Georgia. 


“God speed the day when Emory College may be permitted to enter the lists 
in this broad and definite education against communism and revolution.” Thus, 
in 1883 in an alumni address, Isaac Stiles Hopkins, soon to be made president 
of Emory College on whose faculty he was then serving, concluded his argu- 
ment for the inauguration of a program of industrial education.! 

Professor Hopkins defines industrial education in terms closely allied to 
our present concept of industrial arts, and states that its purpose is “to acquaint 
pupils with the use of the tools employed in ordinary trades and handicrafts, 
together with such knowledge of drawing and modeling as will put into tan- 
gible and definite shape mechanical plans and artistic conceptions, and, in some 
instances, a practical knowledge of agriculture and kindred matters.” His 
accounts of similar programs operating at other institutions were taken from 
secondary schools, thus probably unconsciously foreshadowing the level at 
which such programs are now established in the educational structure. 

A summary of points made by Professor Hopkins in support of an industrial 
\{ndustrial Education: An Alumni Address, Emory College, 1883. By Isaac Stiles 


Hopkins. Edited by Goodrich Cook White. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series VII, 
No. 1. xi, 15 pp. $0.75. 
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education program include: (1) the contention that current educational prac- 
tice surfeits the students with facts, theories, and principles resulting in intel- 
lectual indigestion and bloated pedantry; (2) the need for an education that 
develops all the powers and faculties of the human being in a symmetrical 
fashion, including a nice coérdination of the muscular and nervous systems as 
applied to useful tasks; (3) the decay of the apprentice system with its educa- 
tional inefficiency ; (+) the demand for skilled craftsmen as a result of techno- 
logical development; (5) the failure of the educational system to provide 
students with useful knowledge and skills; (6) the necessity for an educated 
and skilled citizenry to prevent class conflict and communism. 

This recent publication in the series of Emory Sources & Reprints includes 
an introduction by President Goodrich C. White which provides the back- 
ground information necessary for an understanding of the text. President 
White presents data which delineate Hopkins’ advocacy of industrial educa- 
tion as an outgrowth of his own love of tools and machinery; the rising tide 
of interest in manual and technical education which had manifested itself 
nationwide since the War Between the States; the influence of a resolution 
adopted in 1882 by the General Assembly of Georgia authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the possibilities of technical education, the 
initial step in the establishment of the Georgia School of Technology; and the 
immediate scene at Emory College—a small liberal arts institution, a consid- 
erable proportion of whose enrollment was in two sub-freshman years, offering 
a rigidly prescribed curriculum, classical in nature, though experimenting in 
tentative fashion with such departures from traditional subjects as bookkeeping, 
telegraphy, and tool-craft as extras outside the regular program. On this scene, 
as President White says, “Winds of doctrine and demand were blowing, and 
Professor Hopkins both responded to them and helped to speed them.” 

In 1884 Professor Hopkins was made president of Emory College and in 
1885 he established a school of technology there. Great emphasis was given 
in the catalogues published during Hopkins’ brief tenure as president. A special 
building and equipment were obtained through the gifts of persons interested 
in industrial education. But “opposition developed.” In 1888 Warren A. 
Candler succeeded to the presidency, and all reference to industrial education 
was eliminated from the college catalogue without even an explanation of its 
disappearance. 

In the same year Dr. Hopkins left Emory College to become the first presi- 
dent of the Georgia School of Technology, in which position he was able to 
implement his convictions. These events give some justification to the legend 
among Emory men, which President White states they enjoy repeating, that 
“Georgia Tech started on the Emory campus at Oxford.” 

The conflict between advocates of liberal education, on the one hand, and 
pragmatic, utilitarian education, on the other, continues to rage to our day. 
To this reader, at least, Hopkins seems to say the two are not necessarily con- 
tradictory and mutually exclusive but rather, that one without the other is 
incomplete. In this respect, as in others, his address is evidence of a man who 
could think in terms of the emerging future, and his actions were those of a 
man who attempted to shape that future in accordance with his vision. 
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Death of an Intruder 


A Review by MARELLA WALKER 
Marella Walker, A.B. (Georgia) ’31, A.B.L.S. ’32, A.M. ’°46, is Assistant 


Librarian in charge of services. Miss Tyre contributes an essay on murder- 
mystery fiction to this number of the QUARTERLY. 


In her third book and second mystery novel Miss Tyre turns her attention to 
the field of suspense and horror.! 

Death of an Intruder is the story of Martha Allison, a demure, well-bred 
spinster of some fifty years. Born in a small town and raised in a sheltered 
manner, Martha had, on the death of her parents soon after she finished col- 
lege, moved to her maiden aunt’s home in the city of Kingsborough. For thirty 
years she led a quiet self-effacing life; during the day she was secretary 
to a prominent business man; at night the companion of her invalid aunt. 
When her relative died after three decades, Martha was free for the first 
time to live her own life. She soon satisfied her deepening yearning for a 
home, buying a lovely small house and filling it with furniture and other 
possessions that she cherished. She began to make women friends, and there 
was even the possibility of her finding a husband. 

At this moment the peace and contentment of her life was shattered by an 
intruder. Miss Withers, a woman whom she had never seen nor ever heard 
of before, rang her doorbell, walked in, spent the evening and night upon her 
own invitation, and established herself as Miss Allison’s companion and house- 
mate. Gradually, step by step, Miss Withers took over the household; at the 
same time she imposed her will on Miss Allison. Miss Allison’s habits, dress, 
mind and soul underwent a complete change under the domination of Miss 
Withers. Miss Allison struggled to rid herself of her unwanted companion, 
but after each such attempt Miss Withers emerged even more triumphant. 

Martha Allison became an entirely different personality. She tried in many 
ways to free herself; finally she realized that her only chance was to kill her 
tormentor. 

It is rather difficult to accept the story’s original situation of the uninvited 
and unwanted guest who will not leave. Once its plausibility is accepted, 
however, the story moves forward logically and with increasing suspense and 
interest to the final tragedy of Martha Allison’s life. Miss Tyre has devised 
an engrossing and well-developed plot with a most unusual twist to the story’s 
ending. 

Good story telling is the sine qua non of a good detective or mystery novel ; 
good character portrayal is often subordinated or almost non-existent. Miss 
Tyre’s two old maids are vital and individual creatures. It is in this, par- 
ticularly, that the author shows her true superiority to most writers of this 
genre. 


1Death of an Intruder. A Tale of Horror in Three Parts. By Nedra Tyre. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 181 pp. $2.50. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Emory’s Purposes and Objectives 


The University’s philosophy of education, resting on faith in human 
possibilities and in God’s purposes for man, has been stated many 
times. There will be need for continuing emphasis on the commit- 
ments such a philosophy involves. 

Our objective is to grow stronger rather than bigger. A definite 
limit hes been set to enrollment; we will continue to be a small uni- 
versity. It is necessary to say this again, though it has been said many 
times, for there are still those who fear that we want to become big. 

Many of the things we are doing and propose to do we would want 
to do quite apart from any set financial goals or any specified period 
of time. The setting of financial goals and of time limits is simply a 
device to insure continued effort in behalf of the development and 
improvement of the University. 

No one is so foolish as not to see that additional financial support 
is a sine qua non of the high achievement to which we aspire. But we 
must look upon that support as a means to an end. We must merit it 
by the quality of the job we do. We must remember that only by 
clarifying and interpreting our aims, by creating confidence in our 
program of education, and by inspiring faith in our ability to carry out 
that program can we justify our claims for support. It is educational 
development—to a level of distinctive, high quality performance—to 
which we are committed. 











From a statement of the President 
to the Faculty and Staff 


























